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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


J ounnausm Schools and Depart- 
ments, already serving their communities, 
their states and the publishing world in 
many ways, are now adding another serv- 
ice—that of acting as custodians and de- 
positories for collections of journalistic 
historical materials. 

The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for example, houses the 
collection being assembled by Charles A. 
Kiler, Champaign business man, of origi- 
nal works of Illinois alumni who have 
gained distinction in journalism. The sec- 
ond exhibit case recently added to the 
collection includes the following: 

Mark Van Doren, a graduate in 1914, 
now a famous poet and a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor, has presented an origi- 
nal manuscript of a story, “Thirty Days,” 
published in 1935 as “The Transients,” 
and a signed copy of his volume of poems, 
“The Last Look, and Other Poems.” 

Carl Van Doren, a 1907 alumnus, fa 
mous biographer and literary critic, has 
given the Collection original manuscripts 
and signed copies of his two best known 
works, “Introduction to American Lit- 
erature,” and “What Is American Litera- 
ture?” 

The story of writing a novel is well il- 
lustrated in the Collection, basis for a 
permanent School of Journalism Museum, 
by recent gifts of Mrs. Lois Montross 
Stafford, Woodstock, Vt. She has pre 
sented the original manuscript in long- 
hand of her novel, “Not Stranger to My 
Heart,” the galley proofs from her pub- 
lisher, and copies of the work as pub 
lished here and in England. Mrs. Stafford 
writes under the name Lois Montross. 
She was graduated from the university 
in 1919. 

Dr. Allan Nevins, graduate of 1912, now 
a noted professor at Columbia University, 
has placed the first draft of two chapters 
of his biography of Grover Cleveland in 
the Collection along with a copy of the 
National Intelligencer, famous news- 
paper published by Gales and Seaton in 
Washington. The newspaper is an issue 
of May 17, 1855. 

Other additions to the Collection made 
recently by Mr. Kiler include an original 
cartoon of “Toonerville Folks,” by Fon- 
taine Fox, inscribed to the School of Jour- 
nalism; an original cartoon by Cliff 
Berryman, noted cartoonist of the Wash- 
ington Star; a set of original letters in 
longhand by John Kendrick Bangs; and 
copies of letters written by James Whit- 
comb Riley to Emma Alice Brown. 

The Collection is housed in Gregory 
Hall, new home of the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois. 


[Concluded on page 19} 
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Listening in on Lisbon as a Correspondent Describes 


Europe's Only Open Door! 


One of the world’s greatest tragedies 
is being played out in Lisbon, Portugal’s 
colorful, sun-drenched capital. 

The actors are a motley collection of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 refugees from 
virtually every country in Europe. The 
stage is that central part of Lisbon whose 
precipitous, winding streets house the 
foreign embassies and legations and the 
offices of the steamship and airplane com- 
panies. 

Each and every one of these refugees 
has but one goal—the United States or 
one of the Central or South American re- 
publics. They would prefer to get to the 
United States and live under its demo- 
cratic system of Government. But on the 
whole they don’t care where they end up 
as long as they place the broad Atlantic 
Ocean between themselves and the Nazi 
terror from which most of them have 
flown. 

They hang on in Lisbon, week after 
week and month after month, despite 
the knowledge that only a pitifully small 
percentage pass up the gangplank of the 
weekly, westbound steamer for New 
York or the even more infrequent Span- 
ish and Portuguese vessels which still 
ply to the United States and South 
America. 

Always they believe that a miracle will 
happen and that somehow, some day, the 
precious American visa will be stamped 
into their passport and a place will be 
found for them on the overcrowded west- 
bound steamers. 


En route from England to the United 
States, recently, I listened in Lisbon’s 
hotels, restaurants, consular and steam- 
ship offices to hard luck stories, to de- 
scriptions of dangerous journeys made 
half across Europe, and to tales of priva- 
tion and hardship told by scores of these 
refugees, both men and women. 

I watched the lobbying that goes on to 
obtain an American or South American 
consular visa, the frantic scramble to try 
and get steamer passage. And as I sailed 
away from Lisbon for New York, I had 
the heart-breaking experience of seeing 
the faces of those who had missed yet 
another boat—those who for perhaps the 
hundredth time had journeyed to the 
waterfront to bid farewell to some friend 
who had had the luck to gain a visa and 
steamer passage. 

For weeks in England I had dreamed of 
Lisbon and its promise of street lights at 
night, good food, and sound sleep. Yet, 
like many others before me, I left Lisbon 
after three days with no regrets—only 
relief that no longer would I have to live 
among those thousands of hopeless-eyed 
refugees, or listen to their pitiful stories. 

Thoughts of everything I had read and 
been told about Lisbon, which someone 
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once picturesquely described as “Europe’s 
escape hatch,” came to me as I arrived 
over the city aboard the plane from Eng- 
land. We had had a bad, nerve-racking 
passage of over a thousand miles non- 
stop. The lights of the city, twinkling 
like jewels in the gathering dusk, looked 
good to me after 16 months of black-out 
conditions in London. 


On the ground at Cintra Airport, near 
the city, was a giant German Lufthansa 
commercial plane, with a great swastika 
on the tail and the German emblem on 
the wings. One of the crew of the ma- 
chine stood at the open door of the fuse- 
lage, dressed in flying clothes. A blond 
giant, he smiled and waved to us as our 
ship rolled to a halt and we came out of 
our machine. 

The thought struck me, forcibly, that 
this was the first “free” German airplane 
I had seen on the ground in nearly a 
year and a half, that this was the first 
German pilot I had seen in that time who 
was not a prisoner of war, being marched 
off to prison camp between armed guards. 
I realized I was in a country where air- 
planes still can pass overhead without 
being greeted by a hail of steel from the 
ground or by machine-gun bullets from 
a fighter plane, where pilots use their 
skill to carry their passengers safely from 
airdrome to airdrome rather than to un- 
loose bombs over cities and towns. 

The feeling of freedom from war grew 
upon me as I journeyed into Lisbon, past 
children playing carefree, childish games 
in the streets of the small country villages 
between the airport and the city, past 





Lisson—center of intrigue; a city of 
gaiety and fear, of hope and despair, 
is graphically described in this article 
written especially for The Quill by 
Charles A. Smith, dean of the London 
bureau of International News Service, 
on his recent trip home to the United 
States. He has since returned to shell- 
shocked, bomb-torn London. 

Smith, whose by-line is known to mil- 
lions of American newspaper readers, 
has covered countless international front- 
page stories in his distinguished career 
abroad. His service with INS began in 
1921 after he had served in the London 
bureau of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and the New York Times. Born July 3. 
1903, Smith has toured Canada and most 
European countries. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Associ- 
ation of American correspondents in 
London. 





lumbering ox carts, and plodding country 
folk. 

Lisbon, with its rushing, gigantic 
American-built autos, its tiny, noisy taxi 
cabs, its flashing electric signs and bril 
liantly lighted streets, the occasional sight 
of delicatessens filled with food. of gaily 
dressed women, of clattering, brightly 
lighted streetcars, bewildered yet de 
lighted my eyes and ears after the somber 
ness of London's war-time streets. 

I was yet to meet the refugees and real 
ize that beneath this gay, peacetime ex 
terior, there was a horror-story almost 
the equal of anything I had experienced 
in bomb-torn England. 

The ornate Palace Hotel, at the Estoril 
seashore resort 15 miles along the coast 
from Lisbon, where I stayed, was my in 
troduction to the moneyed side of the 
refugee problem. Somehow, a hard luck 
story coming from the lips of a very 
wealthy Dutchman or Belgian, with his 
suite at the Palace, his automobile, and 
his nightly play at Estoril Casino, did not 
affect me deeply. Yet it was impossible 
not to grasp the deep-rooted fear of these 
wealthy refugees that Portugal might for 
some reason be dragged into the war, and 
rob them of what is becoming their last 
haven of refuge from all they fear. 


Ir has taken them many months to real 
ize that money will not open the gates 
of America to them, that bribery will not 
obtain them an American visa, a seat 
aboard a westbound Clipper or a berth 
aboard a westbound American steamer. 
American consular officials have spent 
many hours of their time, in and out 
of office hours, patiently explaining that 
an American visa can only be obtained 
through regular channels, in the regula 
tion way. 

Officers of the American Export Line, 
last remaining U. S. steamer line running 
a regular service between New York and 
Lisbon, have from time to time received 
fantastic offers for berths, and have had 
to explain that the wealthiest refugee is 
no better than the poorest when it comes 
to obtaining a much-coveted passage. 

But these wealthy refugees do not give 
up hope. They haunt the “best” Portu 
guese and American circles in the belief 
that some day they will meet “the” per 
son who will smooth the way for them 
They entertain fairly lavishly, cultivate 
American newspapermen, try hard to 
convince everyone they should be given 
a visa and a passage. 

Many of them have left and are now 
in America. But like their poorer 
brethren, the maiority will still be in 
Lisbon months from now, making their 
round of the hotels and restaurants, sit 
ting at the gambling tables in Estoril 
Casino, cultivating “contacts,” and read 
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ing every edition of the newspapers to 
discover whether the international situa- 
tion threatens Portugal and their refuge. 
Like the poorer refugees, they number 
among them Germans, Italians, Dutch, 
Swiss, Norwegians, Russians, Austrians, 
Czechs and half a dozen other nationali- 
ties. A few of them undoubtedly are en- 
gaged in undercover espionage for one 
or more powers, but the overwhelming 
majority have moved west because for 
them the modern Germany means a con- 
centration camp, poverty, or worse. 


Tue stark tragedy of the refugee situa- 
tion is brought home to the outsider when 
he visits the United States Consulate or 
the attractive new offices of the Ameri- 
can Export Line. 

In the course of two visits to the Ex- 
port Line offices, I heard virtually every 
European language being spoken by men, 
women and children who daily fill the 
large passenger department office. Tire- 
lessly they ask the clerks about the pos- 
sibility of ship sailings, argue about visas, 
fares, and accommodation. 

Providing they produce an American 
visa and have some proof that they are 
going to friends or relatives in the United 
States, they are allowed to fill up an 
application form—the first of a series of 
steps in the laborious process of getting 
out of Lisbon. 

I watched men and women wrestling 
with unfamiliar questions on parentage, 
family, currency, etc., puckering their 
foreheads in an attempt to read English 
letterpress. Twice, during my visits, I 
saw a man detach himself from the mill- 
ing yet patient throng in front of the pas- 
senger office counter and excitedly wave 
aloft a Passage Contract, the envy of 
every other man and woman there. 

“We could fill ten ships a week for 
many weeks,” an Export Line official told 
me. “We are booked for weeks ahead. 
Our own people have to come first— 
many Americans have been waiting for 
weeks to get passage—and there are 
very few places left for foreigners in our 
weekly steamer. 

“Some of the hard luck stories told us 
are simply unbelievable and I dream 
about them at night, but there’s nothing 
we can do.” 

The United States Consulate receives 
scores of applications daily for visas. 
Examination of applications is rigid, and 
the percentage of successful applications 
is small. There is every excuse for the 
harassed Consular officials to become 
sour, but they patiently handle every case 
with tact and kindness. 

Some of them will not care if they 
never see Europe again. They have had 
their bellyfull of horror and hard luck 
stories and long for the sanity of a quiet 
job at a desk in the State Department. 


Saminc day on the weekly Export 
Line steamer is an unforgettable experi- 
ence. Rigid Portuguese police regulations 
are made even tighter on the dockside, 
and it would be easier to get into Hitler’s 
private study in his Berlin Chancellory 
than it is to get aboard one of the Export 








Charles A. Smith 


Watching Nazi bombers from a 
London roof top. 





ships without a passage ticket or a prop- 
erly visaed passport. 

Having been warned in advance, it did 
not perturb me when I was told at the 
foot of the gangplank that I could not go 
aboard until my passport had been re- 
ceived aboard and checked. 

But scores of other passengers, from 
elegantly-dressed Middle Europeans to 
pathetic, poor-looking Dutch families, 
broke down in tears when they were 
denied access to the ship. They could not 
or would not understand that they had 
yet one more formality to go through, 
that the delay was simply a matter of 
routine and nothing to worry about. 

I watched one well-dressed Swede at- 
tempt to fight his way up the gangplank, 
past the agent of the Portuguese Inter- 
national Police. He was in a frenzy of 
fear that he would not get aboard, and it 
took three policemen and several other 
would-be passengers to calm him after he 
had been hurled down the gangplank. 

From the deck of the steamer, as it 
neared sailing time, I watched these 
pathetic humans on the dockside keep 
approaching the guards at the gangplank 
and ask if they could get aboard. An 
official would call out the name of some- 
one whose passport had just been okayed 
aboard, and immediately there would be 
a mad charge up the gangplank by the 
person concerned, a glimpse of a laugh- 
ing, sometimes tear-grimed face as the 
individual passed into the ship. 

And as the steamer cast off from the 
dock and began edging out into the river, 
scores of these refugees lined the ship’s 
rails, shouting in a medley of languages 
to friends on the dock—friends whose 
faces pictured envy. 


In the 11 days we spent at sea, I got to 
know many of these refugee families, 
intimately. There was the Dutch family 


of four, the youngest just a few weeks old, 
whose father lost a big bulb-growing 
business when the Germans marched in; 
there was the well-groomed German ma- 
tron who was on her way to join her 
daughter, married for seven years to an 
American engineer. “Tell me, please,” 
she once said in her broken English, “do 
I kiss my son-in-law when I meet him or 
just shake him by the hand?” 

Some had barely existed for weeks on 
end as they made their slow way from 
Eastern Europe into Lisbon. Many had 
eked out a miserable living in Lisbon 
while they waited for a ship. Despite bad 
weather which set the ship pitching and 
rolling, they ate ravenously at every meal 
the first few days of the voyage. 

They could not believe they were 
aboard a vessel whose final port would 
be an American one, that the plentiful 
food would continue for the whole voy- 
age, and beyond. 

Daily I watched men, women and chil- 
dren surreptiously snatch a roll of bread, 
an orange or apple, a slab of butter, or a 
handful of sugar cubes off of the table 
and put it in a pocket. 

“They do that every voyage,” a stew- 
ard told me. “We have to go around the 
ship after we dock in New York and re- 
move food hoards from bureau drawers, 
closets, and beneath beds. It takes them 
half the voyage to realize there is no 
need to hoard food, and they don’t dare 
take back what they have hidden.” 

And, finally, the scene at the pier in 
New York—the hysterical laughter as 
refugee families catch a glimpse of a 
friend or relative waiting for them at the 
pier, the tears in the eyes of the women 
and the chatter of the kids. 

“I have decided to shake him by the 
hand,” the German matron tells me as we 
wait our turn to disembark. 


Pierre J. Huss, Berlin correspondent 
and central European manager of Inter- 
national News Service, has won the top 
award for 1940 in the annual George R. 
Holmes Memorial Trophy Contest, Joseph 
V. Connolly, president of International 
News Service, has announced. 

Thus the first two winners in the con- 
test inaugurated as a tribute to Holmes, 
for many years prior to his death in 1939 
chief of the INS bureau in Washington, 
have been foreign correspondents in the 
war zones. The award last year went 
to Kenneth T. Downs, long manager of 
of the Paris bureau of INS and the organi- 
zation’s chief correspondent on the now- 
vanished western front. 

Huss was chosen as this year’s winner 
for his almost uncannily accurate revela- 
tions regarding German military strategy 
leading up to the fall of France and his 
meticulous coverage of Nazi war opera- 
tions in Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg. 

Announcement of the award was made 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Waldorf As- 
toria before 500 editors and publishers in 
New York from all parts of the country 
for the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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Soft-Pedal Sensationalism ! 


This M.E. Sees Threat to Free Press 
in Steady Use of ‘Shocker’ Headlines 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Ti newest responsibility for news- 
paper editors is at once the oldest: to 
give the people the facts straight. 

As the press lives up to this responsi- 
bility, it can remain free. Because if the 
press tells the truth, the people will retain 
confidence in it. And the question of 
public confidence, in my opinion, is the 
gravest problem that the American press 
faces today. 

There are forces at work seeking to 
undermine confidence in the press. Some 
of them come from without and some 
come from within. And as newspapers 
themselves master the self-destructive 
forces from within, they will be able to 
repel the attacks from without. 

We are all agreed that a free press is 
the watchdog of democracy. To retain 
that freedom by retaining public confi- 
dence, which in turn will come from tell- 
ing the public the facts straight and clear, 
is the greatest contribution the news- 
papers can make today to the beleaguered 
cause of human freedom and democracy. 


Mucu is rightly said these days about 
the distortion and suppression by which 
the censorships and propaganda minis- 
tries of various countries are seeking to 
influence public thinking. Much is said 
of the attacks by which officials in democ- 
racies have at times sought to damage 
the press. During seven years of bi- 
weekly attendance at White House press 
conferences I have heard not a few of 
them. 


But what shall we say of the editors 
and publishers who take such facts as 
they can get and then sensationalize 
them out of all reason and perspective in 
an effort to catch a few hundred or thou- 
sand street sales on some given morning 
or afternoon? 

I tell you frankly that I believe six- 
inch banner headlines and the constant 
competitive effort to shock citizens into 
buying a paper are armong the greatest 
enemies of press freedom because they 
blunt the public trust in newspapers. I 
think the competitive effort to cap one 
sensational bulletin lead with another, 
the struggle to get a more glaring head- 
line than your opposition, is an evidence 
of irresponsibility toward the facts which 
hurts in the long run far more than 
subtle attacks from Washington or the 
threat of censorship. 

Why should newspapers put themselves 
in the position of the raucous newsboy 
who runs down the street yelling: “All 
about the new war in Blah . . . New war 
... New war...” I don’t blame the 
newsboy a bit, even if he hasn’t got a 
new war in the paper. But managing 
editors ought to know better than to try 
to put a new war or a new disaster into 
the headlines when by some happy cir- 
cumstance there doesn’t happen to be 
one available. 

I think the public is getting pretty tired 
of constant explosive sensationalism—of 
no edition without a banner headline. 
They simply discount the whole business. 





press freedom in America. 





T HIS forthright discussion of press responsibility and public 
confidence or lack of confidence in the newspapers of the land 
warns that the constant competitive effort to shock citizens into 
buying a paper hurts newspapers more in the long run than 
subtle attacks from Washington or the threat of censorship. 
Erwin D. Canham, managing editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, voiced these comments at Boston University recently 
during a Founders’ Day program commemorating 250 years of 


Mr. Canham, a graduate of Bates College in 1925, was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. His newspaper career began with 
the Monitor in 1925 and has continued with that paper since. He 
covered the annual sessions of the League of Nations in 1926, 
‘27 and ‘28: Ramsey MacDonald's U. S. tour in 1929. He was 
chief correspondent for the Monitor at the London Naval Con- 
ference in 1930; its correspondent at Geneva 1930-32 and head 
of its Washington bureau from 1932 to 1939. He covered the 
London Economic Conference in 1933, has made nation-wide 
political surveys and has covered presidential tours. 
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Erwin D. Canham 


Shall we not say that editors who thus 
undermine their own reliability are strik 
ing a grievous blow at democracy by 
undermining popular confidence in the 
very institution of the press? 


Ir is absolutely vital that the newspapers 
retain the public confidence. Once that 
reliance is actually gone, one of the 
greatest guarantees of democracy is sacri 
ficed. 

One of the chief technics of budding 
dictators has been to use “lyingnews 
papers” as one word. That is what they 
did in Germany, and to some extent in 
France. Huey Long got his hold on the 
rank and file in Louisiana to a consider 
able degree by attacking the “lyingnews 
papers” day and night. 

The Louisiana newspapers finally 
brought his gang down. They did it by 
unearthing the truth—the facts about the 
corruption of the gang. And when they 
got the evidence, I glory in the fact that 
they presented them in banner headlines! 

A nine-year-old child of my acquaint 
ance apologized the other night in re 
telling a rather striking incident, saying: 
“Of course, I don’t know if it’s true. I 
only read it in the paper.” That is a ter 
ribly dangerous state of mind and I think 
we all know it is far too widespread. 

An acquaintance of mine, a newspaper- 
man, put the case in a nutshell when I 
told him a certain bit of striking gossip 
I had heard. Excited at the story, he said: 
“Tell me, is it news or is it a fact?” 


THe American press should make cer- 
tain that its news and its facts coincide 
as completely as is possible. I am no per- 
fectionist. I set great store by the energy 
and enterprise of the American press. 
And I don’t swallow the denials of facts 
{Concluded on page 12] 








Clarence Schoenfeld 
Who ponders an old college question 


lve just retired as executive editor of 
the Daily Cardinal, official student daily 
of the University of Wisconsin. I’ve 
wound the clock and put the campus pa- 
per to bed for the last time. Now, like 
many another undergraduate editor be- 
fore me, I’ve been reading back over my 
year as editor—and, in fact, over my four 
years in college journalism—with a blue 
pencil. 

“Was it all worth while?” I ask myself. 
“Was the effort worth the cost? Was my 
time in an ‘amateur’ office wasted? 
Could I have spent it better in more class- 
rooms, libraries, or fraternity bull ses- 
sions?” 

Those are questions that will take a 
roundabout answer. 


Ar the outset, one can’t spend seven or 
eight hours a day in a college newspaper 
office like that of the Daily Cardinal with- 
out coming out with journalistic notions, 
ideas, and principles as significant in their 
own way as those aroused by a like 
amount of time spent in a “legitimate” 
city room. 

These observations of mine are impor- 
tant to me as indications that I’m begin- 
ning to think for myself, and, without a 
year of at least semi-practical experience 
under my belt, I would have had neither 
the background nor the inclination to 
form them. They may be important to fu- 
ture college editors and to off-campus 
newspapermen who need to realign their 
sights on college journalism. That is why 
I am crystallizing them here. 

Some college newspapers may fit the 
movie stereotype of playtime sheets, writ- 
ten up the last hour before press time by 
fugitives from Econ. 23, with no editorial 
policy except one prescribed by the dean, 
and no sense of responsibility other than 
to leave nothing out of a spicy gossip 
column. But that is certainly not an ac- 
curate picture of the dailies issued on the 
grounds of our larger universities. 

The Cardinal, for instance, has a reader- 





Singing His Swan Song on the Campus, 


Did I Waste My Time 


By CLARENCE SCHOENFELD 





ship of some 10,000 students and faculty 
members. It does a $30,000 a year busi- 
ness, has its own office building, its own 
printing plant, its own circulation de- 
partment. Editing the paper is a near 
full-time job for some 10 top executives 
and a healthy part-time job for a staff of 
nearly 125 students. 

Its editorial policy is formulated by the 
executives together with a board of stu- 
dent-elected students, with the dean’s 
“student life and interests” committee far 
in the background; and its gossip column 
is short, sporadic and virtually harmless. 

In these semi-professional character- 
istics, the Cardinal is not an exception. 
The same type of journalistic venture is 
functioning at Minnesota, California, 
Texas, Iowa, Louisiana State, and Rutgers, 
to name only a few far-flung examples. 
The Cardinal is exceptional, perhaps, only 
in its sustained history, going on 50 years 
now, and in its consistently high quality, 
being a repeated winner of the All- 
American and Pacemaker awards made 
annually by the Associated Collegiate 
press. 

No, the average college paper is not 
a poor training ground. 


Tue laws of the Medes and Persians 
were rubber-like in their pliability as 
compared with the precedents and un- 


written rules of every newspaper office. 

Where you have the constant staff 
turnover that keeps the college paper 
in a perpetual state of flux, these rules 
concern themselves less with 5-W lvads 
and style sheets than with traditions of 
policy. Most college papers, edited by 
young bloods as they are, have a pretty 
sustained tradition of liberalism. (This is 
defined as “radicalism” up-state, but it is 
good old-fashioned liberalism to me.) 

You can’t see tradition like you can see 
a head schedule, but you can certainly 
feel it. I came into office an unfused Re- 
publican; I went out a confused Democrat. 
That’s tradition. It is the campus’ great 
insurance that the editor will always be 
a dueler of windmills and never a re- 
actionary. 

The New York Times almost defined 
Daily Cardinal tradition a number of 
years ago when it said: “Despite annual 
changes of student staffs, a few college 
newspapers in this country have acquired 
a definite character. One of them is the 
Daily Cardinal of the University of Wis- 
consin. The Cardinal is proud ~f its lib- 
eral tradition. Because it fi -leanly 
with a sense of responsibility, its youthful 
passion for righteousness does not burn 
less brightly.” 

Still that does not quite catch it. Tra- 
dition is something which tells every 





Tus is the season when the editors of college newspapers 
and their fellow graduates take measure of their college careers 
and ask themselves if they would spend as much time in jour- 
nalistic and other campus activities if they had their college 
course to run again. 

Clarence Schoenfeld, retiring executive editor of the Daily 
Cardinal at the University of Wisconsin, pens a thoughtful and 
illuminating article on campus papers as he ponders the peren- 
nial question. Besides editing the Cardinal, he handled promo- 
tion for several major campus events; was named outstanding 
junior man in 1940 and outstanding journalism graduate in 1941. 
He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, Sigma Nu. Iron Cross, Phi 
Eta Sigma, Senior Council, Phi Kappa Phi and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Before entering Wisconsin, he had worked a year as a re- 
porter on the Lake Mills (Wis.) Leader, his home-town weekly, 
and was district circulation manager for the Wisconsin State 
Journal. While in school, he has done considerable freelancing 
for Field and Stream and other outdoor magazines, also acted 
as contributing editor of the Wisconsin Sportsman. 

He intends to make journalism his profession, preferably 
newspaper promotion or small publication work. In the mean- 
time, however, he has a date with Uncle Sam, having been 
ai and expects to be inducted into the Army soon after 
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editor: “Fight it out along this line if it 
takes all winter.” It is a deflating mech- 
anism which shows him that the complete 
newspaper, not his own little contribution, 
boxes the compass. It is, believe it or not, 
the sober course. Even undergraduates 
realize that a newspaper can easily devote 
itself to the scandals of campus life, but 
that it requires much more adult jour- 
nalism to inquire into the complexities of 
advancing education. 


Cottecr newspaper tradition is com- 
ing to be an awareness that the allegiance 
of the campus paper is twofold. Some- 
where between a jealous regard for under- 
graduate welfare and a decent respect 
for the problems of the administration it 
must plot a course that will uphold its 
reputation as a worthy college journal. 

Perhaps I have talked too long in ab- 
stractions. I should like to make more 
concrete that last point. It is an impor- 
tant one. 

At the outset, the student paper owes 
primary allegiance to its student audience. 
As Glenn Frank, late president of the 
University of Wisconsin, once said: “I 
hope the Daily Cardinal will always be a 
student newspaper (rather than an ad- 
ministration newspaper), proving that it 
appreciates its unhampered freedom by 
mastering the art and amenities of a clean, 
courageous, and critical journalism.” 

But on the other hand, the college daily 
must constantly remember that its al- 
legiance does not stop with the under- 
graduate. When complete campus cover- 
age is a fact, when the molding of student 
opinion is accomplished, when the de- 
fense of free expression is successful, 
when all its student knots are tied—the 
college journal has yet to bear in mind 
that there remains an added responsibility 
to the university as a whole, and in the 
case of the state university, to the mother 
state. 

This idea of joint responsibility some 
college editors never appreciate. They 
think of freedom of the press as a blank 
check, not as a money order that can be 
redeemed only on decent behavior. They 
conceive it their unassailable privilege to 
print whatever they please while the rep- 
utation of their college is besmirched. As 
a matter of fact, in the history of the 
Cardinal itself there came a period in 
which an editor printed such licentious 
stuff in the name of free press that the 
university regents threatened to take 
over the paper. 

Those days, I think, are gone. The 
modern college editor can see beyond his 
undergraduate nose, so to speak. He ap- 
preciates his solemn responsibility to a 
great university that owes its lifeblood to 
the impression of college life the student 
daily can help to create in the minds of 
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a Retiring Student Editor Asks Himself: 


in College Journalism? 


citizens. He realizes that to respect the 
confidences of the faculty is not to be 
under its thumb. He knows that a college 
daily can never be a good student press if 
it is not also a good university press. 


Bur merely to edit a responsible college 
daily is, I have found, not enough. Peo- 
ple must be “sold” on you. That means a 
well-defined promotion program, some- 
thing not all college papers now have but 
which we at Wisconsin are gradually de- 
veloping into a virtual necessity. 

First of all, the college paper must be 
sold to its own staff. Your workers are 
voluntary; they must be coddled. An ex- 
panded personnel department, designed to 
attract, and hold, the best writing talent 
on the campus; best-story contests; 
standout-of-the-week awards; by-lines on 
the really good yarns; promotion by merit, 
not by “pull”; a series of fortnightly staff 
luncheons; cash bonuses when and if you 
can afford them—all these will make for 
a healthy esprit de corps. 

For increasing the prestige of the pa- 
per on the campus, house ads publicizing 
editorial features, and co-sponsorship of 
some worth-while campus event will help. 

Off-the-campus buildup is the least di- 
rect yet perhaps most important phase of 
promotion. A consumer survey, compiled 
in an attractive booklet, created good will 
and, more important, increased advertis- 
ing for us at Wisconsin. Said Editor and 
Publisher: 

“A word of commendation is in order 
for the Daily Cardinal, University of Wis- 
consin student newspaper, for its booklet, 
‘Wisconsin’s 2nd Capital City,’ which does 
a neat job of selling the paper as a 
medium for advertisers. Not only does 
the booklet tell a compact market story, 
but it also reports an all-campus survey 
showing what the average Wisconsin stu- 
dent spends.” 

The story of the college paper can be 
spread further through the writing of spe- 
cial stories in which the paper figures for 
release to the university press bureau 
and interested dailies, and the preparing 
of features about staff members for their 
home-town papers and chapter and so- 
ciety magazines. Another good medium 
of promotion is the radio. Our daily news- 
cast over the university station developed 
into its most popular short program this 
year and brought us letters of commenda- 
tion from all over the state. 


To be worthy of big-time promotion, 
what must the editor of a big college daily 
be like? First and last, he must be a news- 
paperman. He certainly cannot afford to 
be a campus playboy, or just another 
BMOC (big man on campus); he cannot 
even afford to be connected with the give- 
and-take of campus politics. 

If he is successfully to pilot his journal, 
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he must be filled, make no mistake about 
it, with a true professional spirit. (Jour- 
nalism majors are apt to make the best 
editors.) Yet as one of the most impor- 
tant student figures on his campus, he 
must have more than that. He must have 
a genuine awareness of what his univer 
sity as a whole stands for; he must keep 
in close personal contact with as many 
facets of campus life as possible; he must 
be thoroughly grounded in the internal 
affairs of his paper, and in its history. 

Ultimately, the executive editor is a 
“front.” To the rank and file of the 
campus he is the paper. He should be 
qualified, he must take the time, to fill 
the part. That is the essence of the 
journalistic notions I've picked up in my 
year in the college slot. 


Bur to get back to those original ques 
tions. Every ex-editor is asked: “Would 
you do it all over again?” 

The college newspaper office does act 
as a hothouse for the forced growth of 
professional principles, as I've tried to 
show. And it is good experience—writ 
ing editorials, and mapping policy, and 
negotiating contracts, and meeting peo 
ple, and picking prom beauties, and just 
being The Editor, with your name on a 
door. 

Yet is that enough? The average per 
son doesn’t realize the cost of these high 
powered outside activities. For one thing, 
your scholastic life is shot. You just 
don’t have time to study; you're lucky if 
you go to a reasonable amount of classes. 
One whole phase of college life is lopped 
off, and to a person of my temperament, 
at least, that is a serious indictment. 

Another thing, you have no private life 
at all. Why, you never even know 
whether a coed is dating you, or just the 
fellow with his name on a door! (I've 
sometimes had a strong suspicion.) 

So far, it’s professional experience 
against scholarship and “going to school” 
in a halfway human manner. If any entry 
throws college daily editing into the credit 
column it is the feeling one gets of being 
a part of something mighty big and fine. 

I'll have to admit, finally, that criticisms 
pall awey here. You are a part, and for 
your year a fairly important part, of an 
institution that in one way or another 
makes some contact directly with more 
than a million citizens annually, and that 
is pouring out a great stream of earnest 
young people who are bringing credit to 
their university and new enthusiasm to 
the citizenship of the country. 

And that’s something to take away with 


you! 





ACCORDING TO— 





“I enjoy your magazine very much 
and look forward to receiving my 
copy every month. It not only gives 
valuable pointers to such cub report 
ers as myself but is also entertain- 
ing.”"—Paut S. HALpEMAN, Jr., the 
Democrat Messenger, Waynesburg, 


Pa. 





Vernon F. Loughran 


Who asked the questions and wrote 
the article 


Pusutsuer FRED C. FERGUSON of 
the Longmont Ledger, enterprising Colo- 
rado weekly, is not among that group of 
plaintive-voiced publishers and editors 
who believe that all that can be done 
about tough opposition is to sit in the 
editorial sanctum and sulk. For Ferguson 
has not only found that he could do some- 
thing effective to meet a difficult competi- 
tor, in this instance a radio station in a 
nearby city, but that he could make in- 
genuity pay good dividends. 

“As far as my attitude toward radio is 
concerned, I ‘came to scoff, and remained 
to pray,” the Colorado publisher de- 
clares. 

Ferguson’s experience in the newspaper 
world dates back 39 years to the day 
when, as a hard-working farm youth of 
12, he became so weary of following a 
cultivator that he tied his team to the 
fence nearest town and asked the local 
editor to let him learn to set type. And, 
in later years, like many another news- 
paperman, he had watched with distrust 
the growing strength of the lusty young 
competitor in news and advertising— 
radio. 


“One day I awoke to the fact that a 
representative of station KFKA, of Gree- 
ley, Colo., 35 miles away, was working in 
Longmont—both sides of the street,” 
Ferguson said. “What’s more, he was get- 
ting some business, and some of our ad- 
vertisers were spending a good chunk of 
their appropriation for a fling at radio 
publicity. 

“I would have banished this intruder 
from our midst with great relish had it 
been within my power. I spent some 
thoughtful hours and finally concluded 
that if I couldn’t lick ‘em, maybe it’d be 
a smart idea to ‘jine ‘em.’” 

The western publisher’s results from 
radio have been striking, to put it mildly. 
Within two years his paper’s advertising 
linage has increased appreciably, his job 
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work has doubled, and the Ledger’s popu- 
larity has grown apace. 

Ferguson at the same time has won the 
widespread approbation of his fellow-citi- 
zens, who have often voiced their appreci- 
ation of the Ledger’s newscast as a means 
of telling people in four states about 
civic and business advantages of Long- 
mont and about the scenic beauties and 
fine climate of “Colorful Colorado, the 
Nation’s Roof-Garden.” 


F'ercuson’s decision to “jine” his new 
opposition was probably the wisest pos- 
sible move in the face of ample competi- 
tion. Longmont is a growing community 
of about 8,000, the center of a fairly pros- 
perous agricultural and livestock region 
12 miles from the eastern front range of 
the Rockies and almost within the shadow 
of Long’s Peak, from which the little city 
takes its name. However, the Ledger 
already was competing with the Long- 
mont Times-Call, an alert daily, not to 
mention other miscellaneous publishing 
and printing enterprises. The city, how- 
ever, does not have a radio station. 

“After I contacted the station’s business 
manager, we worked out a plan for us to 
take over what you might call the KFKA 
franchise in Longmont at a figure we felt 
we could meet,” the publisher went on, 
in explaining the origin of his newscast. 
“But we signed no contract until we 
proved to ourselves that we could more 
than finance the deal.” 

The plan worked out as follows: The 
Ledger agreed to take a minimum of 15 
minutes of radio time daily, from 9:15 to 
9:30 a. m., at which time the news of the 
Longmont area, along with whatever ads 
the paper might sell, would be presented 
from Greeley by a station announcer. 

The Ledger also was given the option of 
taking as much additional available time 
as it needed on a pro rata basis, 

The paper did not arrange to sell radio 
advertising directly, but rather, as Fergu- 
son expresses it, “to give free radio an- 
nouncements to buyers of Ledger adver- 
tising space.” 

The rate schedule, since increased to 
some extent because of heavy demand, 
was worked out as follows: With each $5 
Ledger ad, the buyer also received three 
radio announcements a week of 50 to 60 
words each; with each $7.50 ad, four 
similar announcements; and with each ad 
of $10 or more, six announcements. 


“Tue backbone of our plan, at least at 
first, was the group known as our ‘News- 
cast Sponsors,” Ferguson explained. 
“Going out into the highways and by- 


ways, out among the boys who had prob- 
ably never had a newspaper ad, we sold 
them on the idea of the sponsorship, which 
would include a daily radio plug, and a 
small ad in each issue of the Ledger. 
These were signed contracts, on a 
monthly basis, and before the newscast 
ever went on the air we had more than 
enough to take care of the station cost 
and to pay the salary of the new man 
we found it necessary to put on to handle 
the radio and regular newspaper adver- 
tising.” 

As a special inducement to build up a 
radio audience, Ferguson arranged with 
a Longmont theater to announce its pro- 
grams daily in return for seven to ten 
tickets given away to winners announced 
during each newscast. Another feature 
which has attracted listeners has been a 
gift by a Longmont mill to one housewife 
daily of four products worth $1.25. 

Copy for the broadcast is sent by special 
delivery mail to Greeley on a train leav- 
ing Longmont at 10 p. m. In the morning, 
important regular news sources, such as 
the police station, mortuaries, and hospi- 
tals are contacted, and anything of con- 
sequence is phoned to Greeley just be- 
fore the newscast. Sometimes an impor- 
tant late development is phoned in while 
the program is on the air—‘“which illus- 
trates the possibility of almost instant 
news coverage, and explains in large 
measure the almost surprising extent of 
demonstrated listener interest.” 

“From the very first the Longmont 
Newscast was a definite success,” Fergu- 
son reports. “The second month our de- 
mand was so great that we used an extra 
15-minute period during the noon hour.” 

While the popularity of and response to 
the newscast far exceeded expectations, 
profits the first year consisted largely of 
that intangible thing, good will. But dur- 
ing the second year, ending Feb. 28, the 
cash register played a much more melodi- 
ous tune. 

“The program became so well estab- 
lished in the first year that it was scarcely 
necessary for us to go out and do any sell- 
ing. People came in almost daily want- 
ing to know how they could get on our 
program, so it proved to be a case of buy- 
ing more station time or of raising rates. 
We have favored the latter idea,” the pub- 
lisher elaborated. 


From the standpoints of expanding 
volume of advertising linage and of job 
printing, growing Ledger circulation, and 
increased ability to cope with new compe- 
tition from a free shopping guide, results 
have been more than gratifying. 
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“We are scarcely able to keep up with 
our job printing orders—something not 
true two years ago,” Ferguson said. “Be- 
cause the city and entire region are now 
more “Ledger-conscious,’ we have had the 
opportunity of figuring on many jobs 
which formerly would have gone to other 
printers. We have not seen the bottom of 
our job box for months.” 

Ledger subscriptions are now more sal- 
able than they have been for many years, 
and his part-time circulation man gets a 
friendly welcome whenever he calls, the 
publisher reports. 

“A point worth mentioning is that the 
average size of our ads has increased,” 
Ferguson stated. “However, the number 
of our accounts has decreased—which is 
probably our own fault. Formerly our 
ad man spent quite a little time selling 
space to outlying small businesses. Now 
he is kept quite busy with prospects con- 
sidered good for an ad worth $5 or more 
and in writing the radio plugs. I some- 
times think we might do well to put on 
somebody to work the small accounts 
more intensively.” 

Another benefit from the radio hook-up 
is that it has brought much transient or 
casual advertising from people and firms 
who wish radio publicity. 

Noteworthy also is the gradual expan- 
sion of the Longmont trade area. From 
the first an effort was made to bring more 
business to Longmont so that the cost of 
the program to the community would be 
offset by growing trade. Distribution of 
free theater tickets to listeners on the 
fringe of the area has been a decided 
drawing-card. When prizes were offered 
to shoppers coming the greatest distance, 
first award went to a family living 150 


with Radio Constitutes No Tale of Woe 


Friend Instead of Foe 


miles away in Wyoming and second to one 
traveling 125 miles. Listeners have heard 
the newscast in four states, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


“N 

O account of our newscast would 
be complete without mention of our 
one-man Chamber of Commerce role, our 
daily spreading of the Longmont gospel, 
the idea of how fortunate one would be 
to reside in a region so favored by nature 
and man,” Ferguson declared enthusi- 
astically. 

“Perhaps my biggest thrill is the not- 
infrequent expression of approval of this 
favorable publicity. Our newscast has 
given the paper a standing which few 
weeklies enjoy in a daily newspaper city.” 

“Names make news” has been the 
philosophy underlying the newscast. “No 
community has been so remote, no indi- 
vidual so unimportant, as to bar them 
from the program.” Now residents of the 
area are so firmly convinced that nearly 
everybody hears the newscast that on 
one occasion the chairman of a church 
missionary society asked that word be 
broadcast to a certain Miss Owen, whose 
first name or address she did not know, 
to bring creamed chicken instead of 
chicken pie to their dinner. Miss Owen 
showed up with the right kind of chicken. 

Telephone surveys of listeners have 
shown that the listening audience really 
is large. Ferguson in one week phoned 57 
rural homes during broadcast periods. 
Thirty-five reported the radio to be turned 
on, and what seems almost unbelievable, 
34 said they were listening to the Ledger 
newscast! But Ferguson thinks some of 
those reporting “fudged” to make him feel 
good, for a second survey from another 





One of the editorial endeavors of The Quill is to bring to its 
readers at frequent intervals articles pertaining to new develop- 
ments, improvements, ideas and innovations in various depart- 
ments, in the matter of makeup, and editorial technic. 

This month The Quill presents an unusual article on the rela- 
tions of a weekly newspaper with a competing radio station. 
The article, prepared by Vernon F. Loughran, pertains to Pub- 
lisher Fred C. Ferguson, of the Longmont (Colo.) Ledger. 

Mr. Loughran, a member of the faculty of the College of 
Journalism at the University of Colorado, was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1928. After serving as a reporter 
on the St. Paul Pioneer-Press and as sports editor and later city 
editor of the former Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News, he went to the 
University of Wisconsin for graduate work in journalism. He 
joined the staff of the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette in 1930, remain- 
ing there until 1935 as reporter, farm editor for a time, radio 
editor and newscaster over the Gazette station, WCLO. Leav- 
ing Janesville in 1935, he returned to Wisconsin for further 
graduate work and then joined the University of Colorado 


journalism staff. 
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Fred C. Ferguson 


Who supplied the answers on his 
unique use of radio 


source has shown a somewhat smaller 
audience. 

“But if the number of listeners is some 
where between the two sets of figures, I 
am plenty well satisfied,” the publisher 
commented. 

The large volume of news handled in a 
week of broadcasting—and the many 
hours required to gather and process the 
items—have distinct advantage in addi 
tion to making for an effective newscast, 
viz., they result in a decidedly improved 
newspaper. That people of the Longmont 
area appreciate the fine coverage the 
Ledger affords is shown by the greatly 
increased number of voluntary subscrip 
tions received in recent months, Ferguson 
reports. 

So appreciative have been listeners to 
the Ledger Newscast that at the end of its 
first year members of the Longmont 
Woman’s Chorus and other local musical 
artists journeyed to Greeley to put on a 
full hour’s anniversary program. As this 
was being written, another similar cele 
bration was being planned to mark the 
second birthday. 


W ue agreeing that radio stations 
sometimes constitute a real threat to the 
economic well-being of a newspaper, Fer 
guson nevertheless believes that the two 
can offer reciprocal benefits, each calling 
attention to the other. 

“After all, you can tell people things 
on the radio, and it only whets their ap 
petite to hold a printed page in their hands 
and to read, and digest at leisure, the 
things they have heard,” Ferguson de 
clared. 

He admits that his way of meeting 
threatening radio competition would not 
apply to every community. He would not 
take on a newscast if he ran a daily, 
unless it would fend off possible compe- 
tition, nor would he introduce radio if he 
had a weekly serving an exclusive field. 

“It therefore simmers down, in my opin 

[Concluded on page 12] 
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I nave spent the last five years attend- 
ing Iowa State College and at the same 
time publishing my weekly newspaper 
at Walcott, Iowa. These two places are 
180 miles apart, and I estimate I have 
driven some 36,000 miles commuting dur- 
ing this period. 

My newspaper life began two years be- 
fore I started college however, so that 
gives seven years’ total experience in the 
profession. 

I started newspaper work at $2.00 a 
week, writing news items and selling ad- 
vertising for a weekly 4-page tabloid 
sheet that had a free circulation of 666. 
This free distribution paper was spon- 
sored by a group of the local business men 
—a group that was getting gray hair by 
being its sponsor. I was aware of this 
when I asked if I could assume the re- 
sponsibility for it. 

They gave me the child, and with $25.00 
capital I became the promoter of a free 
distribution paper. The threadbare thir- 
ties brought many free distribution 
newspapers into new prominence. It was 
1933 that also gave Roosevelt and Hitler 
their starts. 


My journalism venture is rooted in the 
prairie lands of Eastern Iowa, and very 
close to the country which makes me, 
very much so, a country editor if there 
ever was one. 

My home town is a small town. It 
doesn’t have a population of 2,000, or 
5,000, or 10,000. The population is 398. 
And incidentally it is the only town in 
Iowa without a church. 

I enrolled in college when 18 to study 
Civil Engineering, and at the same time 
I applied for a second-class permit for 
my publication, having just conducted a 
paid in advance circulation campaign. 
Two years later, I quit college to go home 
and install a newspaper plant. I had been 
awarded the official county printing and 
it meant an additional income of several 
thousand dollars a year. Previously, the 
paper had been printed in a country shop 
some 30 miles from Walcott. 

I hired a printer-operator. The two of 
us ran the shop for several months. Then 
I added an apprentice for the shop. Then 
an advertising man; then another printer; 
and then another advertising man; and 
then I returned to college the following 
fall to study journalism and economics. 

I've always been indifferent or opposed 
to advice and custom. I'll prove that 
here. 

When I contemplated putting in a plant 
I questioned several persons who were 
authorities in journalism. I didn’t get 
any encouragement from them. They 
suggested that I continue having the pa- 
* per printed elsewhere. So I went out and 
purchased a bankrupt plant for $1,200.00, 
ignoring their suggestions. I didn’t know 
how the machinery came apart or how 
it went back together, but I soon found 
out. I didn’t know type or how to set it. 
I learned something about that, too, when 
we printed our first edition. 


Mosr newspaper plants have what they 
call a front office and a back shop. We 
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have what we call a front shop and a 
back office. 

When entering our building you pass 
through the composing room and then 
enter the office. I have always maintained 
that this is a good philosophy. It is a 
good thing for the public to know how 
newspapers are made. 

It is well for readers to see the equip- 
ment, and it is humorous to hear them 
comment while pointing to the Linotype, 
“this thing looks more complicated than a 
corn binder.” 

Naturally, this front shop idea cuts 
down on the efficiency of some of the 
labor, but I maintain that it is time well 
spent for advertising and good will. 


Ir has been my policy to hire young 
people, usually between the ages of 18 
and 22, and to teach them my way. My 
plant has been referred to as a laboratory 
for youngsters and I am proud that I 
could extend these opportunities to these 
would-be journalists. 

I find that youngsters are eager to co- 
operate, to experiment, and willing to 
learn. I put my faith in them until they 
prove themselves unworthy. And many 
of them have been exceptionally worthy 
as indicated by the jobs they now hold. 

One is foods editor for the Chicago 
Daily News’ women’s pages; another is 
on the staff of the Mason City Globe 
Gazette; another is publishing his own 
newspaper in Illinois; another has re- 
turned to college at Mount Vernon, Iowa; 
a photographer of mine is teaching science 
in a high school at West Liberty, Iowa; 
several are now attending Iowa State Col- 
lege; another is employed by the General 
Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 

A weekly newspaper shop is a good 
place to learn journalism in all its phases. 


THERE was a difference of opinion be- 
tween myself and my advertising man- 
ager. When I proposed publishing the 
Tribune bi-weekly, my ad man said it 
couldn’t be done, so when he went on 
his vacation, I announced to the rest of 
the staff that the Tribune would be a bi- 
weekly until discontinued as such. 

We printed 4 pages on Tuesday and 
8 on Thursday very successfully. I dis- 
continued the Tuesday publication after 
several months, having proved that it 
could be done, and when we had found 
out that our readers were quite content 
with one paper a week. 

The largest staff employed on the 
Tribune totaled 12 full-time members and 
31 correspondents. I was also told that 
this couldn’t be done in a town of 398 
because the textbook authorities claimed 
that a town of about 400 should support 
a one-man or two-man shop. 

Here is another unusual feature of our 
newspaper. We don’t have an editor. I 
have the title of publisher-editor but I 


Presenting an Unus 
Achieved in an Iow 


By VICTOR E. ] 


really can’t term myself the editor because I am 
away from the office too many months of the 
year. Consequently, the whole staff understands 
that it has part of the responsibility of an editor. 

Paul, the advertising salesman, writes a col- 
umn and picks up news and stories on his daily 
beats. Evelyn spends her time writing social 
items, correcting proofs, and acting as cashier 
and bookkeeper. Jim is the linotype operator 
and shop foreman, runs the farm news and fea- 
tures. Harry runs across news while selling sub- 
scriptions. And then there are 31 correspondents 
and the rest of the staff. 

The Tribune has grown to be the recognized 
county newspaper. We give coverage to 22 neigh- 
boring towns and villages with populations rang- 
ing from 25 to 65,000 in Davenport. We sell ad- 
vertising in those towns also without being called 
a traitor to the “trade at home” interests. Our 
circulation has had a gradual growth from 666 
copies distributed free to a paid-in-advance cir- 
culation approaching 3,000. 


Tus is not the typical country newspaper. In 
fact, I don’t know of any typical newspaper, and 
I don’t think it exists. It is my belief that each 
newspaper has to be suited and adjusted to the 
community in which it desires to survive, and 
with that policy I believe that newspapering can 
be made successful. 

Today there are 11,850 country newspapers, 
645 more than in 1930. However, most of these 
papers are more than 50 years old. 

I don’t feel that the country press has received 
the credit it deserves. Textbook and fiction writ 





Can you imagine a profitable weekly p 
Can you conceive a weekly in a village | 
3,000 and a staff of 12 full-time employes 

Neither could we until we heard Victo 
County Tribune, of Walcott, Iowa, relate h 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional | 

We pass his unusual record on to youyn 


that should inspire and challenge yo 


g 


But, lest Victor Bluedorn’s recital make his 


regarding the weekly field: 


“You may not reap a fortune, but your | 


of your native aptitude, your acquired tech 
the path of weekly newspaper work is not 
most exciting field in which to labor, but I k 
who is anxious to get back to the country. 
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alism as a Career 


Inusual Success Story 
Iowa Village of 398 


OR E, BLUEDORN 


am \ ers have been favorable and generous. They 
the have pictured the country editor as the powerful 
ids lord of the community, but this isn’t accurate. 
or. Nor is the picture correct that describes the 
‘ol- country editor as the town drunk, ill-kept, ill- 
‘ily fed, ill-clad, and the one who owes everyone. 
ial More than half of the population of the United 
ier States is served by the rural newspaper. 
tor It appears that Editor & Publisher made a 
e€a- survey and found 64 per cent of the daily press 
ub- for Willkie before the last election and 23 per 
nts cent for Roosevelt. The Willkie newspapers had 
the larger circulation by far. With Roosevelt 
zed winning the election I ask this question, “Is it 
gh- the daily press or the country press whose power 
ng- of persuasion decides elections and issues?” 
ad- Henry Beetle Hough in his recent book, “Coun- 
led try Editor” says that, in speaking of his town, no 
Jur national issues are ever decided there. I disagree 
666 with that statement and the figures I have just 


cir- quoted are part proof for my stand. 


Tue weekly editor, besides contributing to the 
In national cause, grows wrinkled and gray for 


und the sake of his own community. 

ach I am convinced that the newspaper owes it to 
the its readers to represent their interests. In this 
and age there are too many people busy making a 
oan living to foster the interests of the home com- 


munity. It seems imperative that the newspaper, 
ars, established for the benefit of the people, should 


ese also crusade for their interests. 

It falls upon the country editor to recognize 
ved the common desires, to think of new purposes, 
rit- and to bring about these ends. 





, weekly published in a village of 398 persons? 
a village of 398 having a circulation of nearly 
employes and 31 correspondents? 

eard Victor E. Bluedorn, publisher of the Scott 
a, relate¢ his experiences at the Des Moines con- 
fessiona|! journalistic fraternity. 

n to youyin the accompanying article—an article 
ge yourg men seeking a career in journalism. 
1 make his success seem too easy, consider his 
ield: 

but your living expenses will be lower. In spite 
quired technical skill and your liberal education, 
york is not an easy one. It is not the biggest or 
bor, but [ know many a daily newspaper worker 
e country.” 
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The first crusade I attempted involved 
supplying a football team with equip- 
ment. I called upon public support to 
help donate funds, to attend games. My 
purpose was to create the means and 
ways for a community’s youth to spend 
their time at a healthy and wholesome 
sport. It irritated me to see these young 
boys waste their lives at cards, gambling, 
drinking, and the other vices that draw 
the youth who has too much leisure. 

In the same manner we _ sponsored 
and promoted a baseball and _basket- 
ball team. All along we were trying to 
keep young minds active and in good 
humor, while their bodies developed into 
manhood. 

A Boy Scout troop was organized after 
constant pounding upon the necessity for 
it, and calling for public encouragement 
and a person to help lead the group of 
boys. 

A dangerous railway crossing, causing 
the deaths of seven people, formed the 
basis for another crusade. It took sev- 
eral years of promotion, petitioning, and 
pleading before the proper protection 
was installed, but it was finally installed. 
That’s the point and it is results that we 
are after. 


Tue Tribune conducted a sidewalk and 
curbing campaign, too. Articles of news 
story and feature story style were con- 
stantly published, pointing out the neces- 
sity, the costs involved. We even went 
so far as to try to secure WPA help but 
the town, having no unemployed, could 
not receive any such grant under those 
circumstances. The initiative taken by 
the property owners was encouraging, 
however, and we got results. 

The water supply in Walcott was de- 
cidedly on the mineral side, with a pre- 
dominance of iron. Every housewife was 
in favor of improving the water if it 
could be done without expense to the 
family. 

The Tribune explained how much a 
town water-softener would cost, explained 
how it could be paid for, then canvassed 
the town, house to house, to get the 
household opinion ...and it was _ in- 
stalled. Today the residents have a bet- 
ter water supply. They pay 6 months 
water rent and get the last 6 months sup- 
ply free. 

Each year the Tribune sponsors a cook- 
ing school. This is good promotion to in- 
crease goodwill, to increase the bank ac- 
count, and also to make the homes of the 
community a more contented place in 
which to live by encouraging the serving 
of better and tastier meals. 

One of our most recent inspirations 
called our readers’ attention to the public 
library we were forming. We asked for 
contributions of books, the Tribune used 
its shelves, and since then volumes have 
steadily flowed to the newly created 
project, ranging from Shakespeare to 
fairy tales. 


ll 





Victor E. Bluedorn 


Last summer I started a campaign 
against the Iowa Electric Company. | at 
tacked them for the electrical service we 
were receiving, for the radio interference 
caused by their lines, for the obsolete 
street lights, and asked for a rate reduc 


tion. 
Work has begun on new street lighting, 
and to reroute a new high-power line 


around the town limits, thus removing a 
dangerous and ugly line of poles from the 
streets. The rates will also be reduced 

Several weeks ago, I attacked the Bell 
Telephone Company, another utility. I 
complained of the telephone service that 
was being offered our community. I also 
related several personal experiences that 
didn’t speak well for the telephone oper 
ators and company. 

The Tribune was distributed Friday 
morning, and on Friday afternoon a long 
distance call from the Davenport head 
quarters was put in for me at Ames for 
more details on the article I had written 
Since that time I have had several con 
ferences with the officials and an im 
provement of service has been promised 

There is much a country newspaper can 
do if it is determined to be a good factor 
in a community. The reader of the news 
paper relaxes and expects the editor to 
look out for his interests, and to do the 
greatest share of his community service, 
the rent one pays for living in and as a 
part of a community. 

Country journalism has a great future 
The radio and the daily press cannot re 
place it. 

There will always be room for better 
journalists in this field, the young men 
with ideas, ambition, and inspiration. It 
is the job of those now in the field, and 
of those who will enter it soon, to advance 
it to the position it deserves. The oppor 
tunities far exceed the number capable. 
The world has offered the challenge, let’s 
meet it. 

Be the servant of humanity first 
the journalist second! 


and 
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Soft Pedal 


[Concluded from page 5) 


by people whose toes are trodden upon. 

I know that the kept press of dictator 
countries is just a tragic travesty of news- 
paperdom, and that the American papers 
are better than any national press any- 
where today. And I know, from direct 
experience, that the radio sensationalizes 
wild rumor just as badly as does the press. 

Indeed, I have a simple way of know- 
ing whenever the radio is sending out a 
particularly sensational story. The wives 
of some of the men in the Monitor office 
will telephone their husbands and ask 
with bated breath if it’s true. 

The editor of a responsibly edited daily 
in Indiana told me that they kept a close 
check on the radio rumors without lifting 
a finger. Their readers would jam the 
switchboard with calls whenever the 
radio took a flier. In such instances, the 
people have a good deal more confidence 
in the newspapers than in the radio, and 
that is something for the broadcasters to 
worry about. Orson Welles has already 
taught them quite a lot. 

There is a second cause of public lack 
of confidence in the papers. Too many 
people think the press doesn’t tell the 
whole story, that it suppresses important 
facts. I do not naively accept all the 
charges made against the press on this 
score by its detractors. But I do know 


that there is more uncomfortable truth 
than there ought to be in the accusation. 


On y a few months ago, there was a 
protracted strike in a department store 
in an important city. The strike was a 
matter of widespread public comment, 
since people learned of it when they 
could not get deliveries. To answer pub- 
lic queries, the store even prepared and 
distributed leaflets to any interested per- 
sons. But it objected to newspaper pub- 
licity. 

The dispute went to arbitration, the 
Governor of the State set legal machinery 
in motion and public hearings were held. 
Private citizens discussed the strike 
freely. Only one newspaper out of eight 
in that city printed stories on the strike, 
as far as my researches have been able 
to determine. What were the private 
citizens to think? Is that maintaining the 
freedom of the press? 

I mention these Achilles’ heels simply 
because I believe self-criticism is the way 
to freedom. It is also true, and must be 
emphasized, that the American press 
tackles every day huge responsibilities 
and comes through with flying colors. 

Our newspapers and press associations 
are covering the war with great skill and 
resourcefulness. Our papers, by and 
large, are vigilantly telling the truth 
about our national defense program at 
home. The Washington press corps was 
never more vigorous and independent. 
Technical and mechanical skills are com- 
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bining in the public service as never 
before. The press is patriotic in a coura- 
geous fact-finding sense. It will loyally 
obey the needs of emergency censorship 
if they arise but it should not be gagged 
to silence when incompetence or corrup- 
tion ought to be exposed. 


Bur above all, the press must do every- 
thing it can to save itself. It must remem- 
ber that it is not sufficient unto itself 
alone. It is responsible to and dependent 
upon the people. It is a true and char- 
acteristic expression of democracy. Its 
editorial views are its own business. They 
do not have to agree with majorities of 
voters. 

But its facts must be straight. The file 
of copy as it comes in over the wires and 
from the local staffs is—by and large—a 
magnificent modern miracle. But it must 
not be distorted in the final stage of pro- 
duction. Perspective must be retained. 

Public confidence—and how I have 
worn out those words—must be cherished 
if the newspaper is to stand porter at the 
door of democracy. 


Radio— 


[Concluded from page 9| 





ion, to a proposition capable of giving 
the wide-awake weekly in a daily field 
some of the advantages of a very large 
daily circulation at much less than the 
cost of issuing a daily newspaper, the 
whole thing, of course, being dependent 
upon the proximity of an efficient broad- 
casting station with a rate within reason.” 

THE QutmL, in its February, 1940, issue, 
after pointing to the high mortality rate 
among newspapers in the previous year, 
advanced some reasons for the distressing 
outlook, including mounting costs, rising 
taxes, failure of newspapers to keep pace 
with the times, and the ever-increasing 
battle newspapers must wage with other 
mediums for the advertiser’s dollar. 

Publisher Ferguson shows one way of 
keeping abreast with modern trends, and 
of meeting difficult competition in a 
unique and profitable way. 





Augmenting the faculty of the Marquette 
University College of Journalism as in- 
structor of typography and superintend- 
ent of the Marquette Press is Rosert 
Kvipera (Marquette 39). He formerly 
was executive secretary of the Univer- 
sity’s Alumni Association. 
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Roaming the Rim, 


Head 


Hunters 
Bag Choice Game 





Because it’s spring and that’s sup- 
posed to be time and reason for rhyme, 
the Head Hunter’s trek this month will 
begin at Urbana, Ill., where Art Wild- 
hagen found this doggy bit of doggerel 
in a head over a brief story in the Chi- 
cago Tribune and sent it in. 


Cop’s Job Never Done! Car 
Lost in ‘35 Is Found in ‘41! 


An odd head is the next one sent in by 
Bob Smith, of Wheaton, IIl., who found 
it in the Chicago Times. To make it 
clear, maybe we’d better print head and 
story, too. 


( ) 

KANSAS CITY, April 5 (AP)—Rain 
poured down, but Lester Harding 
and Bernie Shaner managed to keep 
dry by carefully ducking under awn- 
ings. Then a sprinkling truck passed, 
faucets going full blast. (Several 
words censored.) 


Jim Hutcheson, of the Associated 
Press bureau in Seattle, Wash., who has 
been absent far too long from these 
columns, bobs up with this head from the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World, where 
it appeared over a story telling of Jan 
Valtin’s being seized for deportation pro- 
ceedings and subsequently released: 


Into the Night 
for Jan Valtin 


Vince Davis, of the Milwaukee Journal 
staff, reports this head in that paper 
over an item from Des Moines, Iowa, 
telling of the walk-out of the one-man 
maintenance staff in charge of the traf- 
fic light signal system: 


Stops Work on Stop 
Lights; Lights Stop 
“Talk about the supernatural,” ob- 
serves Herschel Caplan, of the Minne- 
sota Daily, “look at this head from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal:” 


Three Bodies 
Plan Probes 
of Air Crash 
From down Nashville way, where he 
is director of publicity for the Nashville 
Housing Authority, Charles M. Cowden 
sends two heads snipped from the now 
defunct Nashville Times: 
The first, self-explanatory: 


Robber Punches 
Clerk and Cash 
Register for $158 
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The second, regarding Gov. Cooper's 
plan to use transcribed speeches (phono- 
graph records during his campaign: 


Canned Cooper 
to Be Served 
As Campaign Dish 


To understand the following head, 
sent in by George Beresford, of the 
Sonora branch of the Stockton (Calif.) 
Record, and clipped from the Modesto 
(Calif.) Daily Bee, you'll have to know 
that the Ripon Sportsmens Club, in plan- 
ning a rabbit drive, announced it would 
trap a rabbit, mark it with a Hitler tag, 
and release it, the lucky hunter who 
bagged it to receive a $5 prize. Here’s 
the head: 


Killer of ‘Hare’ 
Hitler Will Be 
Given $5 Prize 


J. J. Mullen, managing editor of the 
Idaho Evening Times, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
and a persistent Head Hunter, submits 
this one, which appeared over a tale 
about five “trailing hounds” that got lost 
on a coyote hunt: 


Hunters Hunt Hunting Hounds 
Lost Chasing Country Coyotes! 


From the Democrat Messenger, of 
Waynesburg, Pa., Paul S. Haldeman, Jr., 
of the Messenger staff, sends this one: 


Speaker to Talk 
“Turkey” to Club 


George A. Brandenburg, Chicago edi- 
tor for Editor & Publisher, sends this one 
which he found in the Chicago Herald- 
American over a story telling of the de- 
mise of Elsie, the cow which appeared at 
the World’s Fair and then broke into 
the movies and radio: 


Elsie, Moo-vie Star, 
Dies in Auto Crash 


And, speaking of cows, that brings up 
another sweet head which James N. 
Seaton, of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal found in the Chicago Tribune 
(Gosh, these Chicago Head Hunters and 
head writers certainly came through 
this month). The head appeared over an 
item telling how a cow near Elkhart, Ind., 
had munched a light bulb in her stable 
and apparently died from electrocution: 


Something Watt She Ate 
for Light Lunch Kills Her 


While we have something of an agri- 
cultural note in our head selections, and 
to egg you on to enter the quest for choice 
headline morsels, we'll close with this 
one, sent by Arvid Jouppi, of the 
Manistee County Pioneer Press, of Bear 
Lake, Mich., from a recent issue of that 
paper: 


Eggspert Eggceeds 
Eggspectations in 
Egghouse Eggspose 
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TYPOS 


Because most newspapermen get a 
great kick out of them, THE QUILL inaugu- 
rates this month a new department to be 
devoted to those slips that sail past the 
proof readers into print. 

Contributors will be welcome (but 
don’t expect any prizes or fees). The only 
thing is, keep them clean—we don’t want 
to lose our right to send THe QUILL 
through the mails. 

Prof. H. S. Hepner, of the Department 
of Journalism at South Dakota State Col 
lege, gets the privilege of starting off the 
new department with this typo from the 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader: 








Wesleyan Sends 
Train of Roosters 
to Yankton Game 
George H. H. Miller, of the Mexico 
(Mo.) Evening Ledger, caught the follow 
ing typo in the Vandalia (Mo.) Mail: 


Dog Under Observation 
for Babies 


“Looks like a case for Dr. Kildare,” adds 
Mr. Miller! 


{WS 


is the ideal 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S 
SERVICE 


because 








newspapermen 
appreciate the value of 


Speed 
Accuracy 
Scoops 
Enterprise 
Good Writing 


* 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


Get it first, but first get it right! 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Prize to “Peg” 


S porrs writing reached a new high in 
dignity and esteem when Westbrook 
Pegler, nationally syndicated columnist 
under dual contract to the Chicago Daily 
News and Roy Howard of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the “best reporting” of 
year 1940. His exposés of the skelétons in 
the closets of labor leaders, Willie Bioff 
and George Scalise, resulted in their con- 
viction and imprisonment. 

Always a trenchant and caustic, crusty 
writer, Pegler personally dug into the 
pasts of these two men who were exert- 
ing powerful influence in labor circles, 
and found the exposé vehicles much to 
his relish. He hammered away at them in 
column after column until the authori- 
ties could no longer ignore his revelations 
of their transgressions of the law. 

Pegler is the son of a reporter, a brother 
of another, and the husband of still an- 
other. His father, it is reported, on hear- 
ing of his son’s contract stipend of $30,000 
per year, commented, “No reporter was 
ever worth that much.” 


Te Peglers are products of Chicago; 
although Westbrook’s lucrative status in 
present-day journalism allows him the 
luxury of a comfortable estate in Con- 
necticut, from which he commutes to his 
office in New York City. 

Young Wes came out of Loyola Univer- 
sity in the Windy City and found a place 
for himself on the Chicago Tribune. He 
was the pride and pet of the sports page. 
In a raucous speakeasy era of boxing and 
wrestling. he delighted in bald writing. 
He was so frank, though not offensive, 
that he was shocking. Yet he was always 
the reporter, knowing precisely what he 
was writing about. 

The most significant aspect of Pegler 
was his unique style. It couldn’t be 
matched anywhere in American jour- 
nalism. He had his own individualistic 
way of expressing himself—and whether 
readers liked him or not, they all read 
him. “I'm not going to pick any man’s 
brains,” has been one of Pegler’s mottoes. 
His stuff is entirely original. 

Stuffed shirts, or little men in big spots, 
have ever been Pegler’s favorite target. 
His withering comment has trimmed 
down the stature of scores of pompous 
personages in sports, politics, business, 
entertainment, government, and even 
journalism. 

In the process of actual writing, Peg- 
ler has always regarded his work as hard. 
He will write a dozen leads and throw 
them all away and start anew each time. 
He will groan and cuss and sweat and 
wrestle with a column for hours before it 
satisfies him that it is just what he wants 
to have sent out under his by-line. 

The late Lincoln Steffens criticized 


American reporting as “too standardized. 
Sports writers are the last of the re- 
porters who are trained and urged to 
seek bald truth and write it as they see 
it, putting their personalities into the 
job.” 


Tar explains Pegler. He has projected 
his personality into his column. He has 
been a master of “bald” writing. 

The transition from the free and easy 
jargon of the sports page to general col- 
umn writing is a difficult one. Pegler 
labored at it as is his characteristic in 
anything he undertakes. Some of his 
early non-sports columns were too poorly 
done to print. More than once he got off 
on the wrong track and no column ap- 
peared in the spot usually reserved for 
him. But he stuck to it. 

His triumph in winning the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best job of reporting in 1940 
clinches Peg’s place in journalism. And 
he’s young enough to justify the expecta- 
tion that he will be grinding out columns 
for a score or more of years. 


Market Notes 


Raymond A. Palmer, young editor of the 
Ziff-Davis magazines, Amazing Stories and 
Fantastic Adventures, reports that his pur- 
chases of manuscripts have been so heavy this 

ing that it is not likely that he will be in 

e market until the forepart of 1942. Even 

is regular contributors are being shut out. 
Palmer's policy has been that of working 
closely with writers and organizing a club of 
them to keep him stocked up. The outcome 
was the building of an oy backlog of 
manuscripts. To get the decks cleared away, 
he is refraining from any purchases until next 
ten! By that time he expects that his stock on 

and will be depleted. 


Phyllis A. Hammond is the editor of the 
aoe monthly which will make its de- 
but September at IGA grocery stores 
throughout the country. Her sanctum is 
located at 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. The 
catch- Nay ‘*Fiction-Foods-Fashions-Features”’ 

= guide to the type of material for 
which yx will dispatch a check. Short stories 
up to 5,000 are wanted and shorts up to 1,200. 
Articles up to 1,500. “Payment will be above 
the average,”" Miss Hammond reports. The 
magazine will be sold at 7,000 stores with a 
guaranteed circulation in excess of 500,000. 


Alden H. Norton is editing New Detective 
for Po Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Short stories up to 6,000 words are 
wanted and serials up to 12,000. Payment is 
at the regular PP rate, 42 cent per word upon 
acceptance. 

* 


nary AE 2. the title of the new monthl 
magazine be —~2 ~~ by Dell, 149 Ma 
son Ave., New k City. Self-help articles 
between 500 and 2,500 words are wanted on 
the theme of how to live a better and happier 
life. Grant Lewis is the editor and pays off at 
the rate of 149 cents per word on acceptance. 


a 
Ken McCormick, chief associate editor of 
Doubleday, Doran 


qn Sie Sens Sees Se aeee are invited 
we wey tak ca torial offices, 
14 W. 49th St., New Y: City. 





Fellowship Contest 


Alfred A. Knopf announces that his Liter- 
ary Fellowships, previously granted by the 
New York book publisher for both 1940 and 
1941, will again be offered for 1942. These 
Fellowships, each one consisting of an out- 
right grant of $1,200 followed by book pub- 
ientiok on = a royalty basis, are given annually 
as a means of help authors of worth-while 

rojects to complete planned but unfinished 


Mr. Knopf grants three Fellowships each 
year, one in fiction, one in history, the third 
in biography. Applications for 1942 Fellow- 
ships must be received at the Publisher's office, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York City, not later 
than the close of business on Friday, Feb. 27, 
1942. Application forms and full details may 
be had on request. 


oe 
Writers, Attention! 


“From time to time many of your authors 
will undoubtedly have occasion to deal with 
subjects of military interest. We shall be 
glad to place the facilities of the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations at their dis- 
posal, in any way which will be helpful. 

“We are frequently asked to furnish mate- 
rial for manuscripts in preparation, and to 
correct data which has been made inaccurate 
by recent changes within the Army. In many 
cases such conferences or correspondence have 
opened up new lines of interest for authors. 
Althou, the majority of our contacts have 
naturally been with writers of non-fiction, we 
are often able to provide fiction writers with 
background material. 

“It is the policy of the War Department to 
facilitate publication of information concern- 
ing our y. This bureau exists for that 
specific purpose. We shall be glad of every 
opportunity to serve you and any authors 
whom you may refer to us. 

“For the Director, War Department Bureau 
of Public Relations:” 

F. V. FrrzGera.p, 
Major, Quartermaster Corps, 
Chief, Special Assignment Branch, 
Bureau of Public Relations. 


Contests 


Modern Age Books, 432 Fourth avenue, New 
York City, announces that the Kaufmann 
Youth Novel Contest, offering a cash prize of 
$1,000 and originally scheduled to close in 
March, 1941, will be extended to February, 
1942. Coincidentally, two important changes 
in the contest re tions will go into effect: 

I. The Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, sponsors of the contest, will 
continue to offer an outright cash award of 
$1,000, to which Modern Age Books will now 
add $500, in the form of an advance against 
royalty earnings, making the total award now 
1 


II. All restrictions previously governing the 
contest will be lifted. The only stipulation is 
that the work submitted shall be a novel by 
a writer who has had no previous novels pub- 
lished in book form. Manuscripts will be 
judged solely on the basis of their literary 
meri 

The Jury of Award will made = 1 
before, of Amy Loveman of ,* Book-of-th 
Month Club and Saturday Review of | 7 Amel 
ture, Charles Poore, literary critic of the New 
York Times, and — P. Birk, Editor of 
Modern Age Books, In 

All manuscripts must ~~ submitted on or be- 
fore Feb. 15, 1942. The winner will be an- 
nounced in March, 1942, and the winning novel 
wiil be —_— by Modern Age Books in 
June, 1 

Entry blanks can be obtained from the Edi 
tor of Modern Age Books. 





Frep H. Warp (Oklahoma ’21), with the 
Criterion Advertising Company of Chi- 
cago for the past five years, resigned 
May 1 to accept a position as advertising 
representative in Chicago and Cleveland 
for Nation’s Business magazine. 


Lynn Manan (Missouri °31), formerly 
vice-president of the Thomas W. Perry 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., is now associated 
with Earl Newsom Co., public relations 
counsel, 597 Madison avenue, New York 
City. For the last several months he has 
been directing the tour of the first war 
relic in this country—the blitz-battered 
mobile field kitchen from Britain. 
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*-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Short-Story Savant 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 1940 
and the Yearbook of the American Short 
Story, edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
525 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 
$2.75. 


With this volume, Edward J. O’Brien’s 
annual contribution to the appreciation 
and development of the American short 
story is terminated. He diced some weeks 
ago in England, perhaps, his friends be- 
lieve, in fighting the flames Nazi bombs 
had started in his beloved adopted coun- 
try. 

But, though the editing of the annual 
volume of “best” short stories and the 
yearbook will pass to other hands, the 
efforts of Mr. O’Brien in behalf of the 
short story in this country and England— 
the anthologies and the mass of informa- 
tion contained in the yearbooks—will re- 
main through the years as a lasting 
memorial. 

His annual volumes of “The Best Short 
Stories” have been appearing in America 
since 1915. A companion series, “The 
Best British Short Stories,’ was in- 
augurated in 1922. Reading about 8,000 
short stories a year, he estimated he had 
examined in all more than 200,000 of them. 

In making his selection, he noted in the 
introduction to the current volume, he set 
himself “the task of disengaging the es- 
sential human qualities in our contempo- 
rary fiction which, when chronicled con- 
scientiously by our literary artists, may 
fairly be called a criticism of life.” What 
has interested him, “to the exclusion of 
other things,” he added, “is the fresh, liv- 
ing current which flows through the best 
American work, and the psychological 
and imaginative quality which American 
writers have conferred upon it.” 

A word on his criterion of selection 
also should be in order, as his editing 
comes to a close. 

“I have sought,” he wrote, “to select 
from the magazine stories published by 
American authors those which have ren- 
dered life imaginatively in organic sub- 
stance and artistic form. Substance is 
something achieved by the artist in every 
act of creation, rather than something 
already present, and accordingly a fact 
or group of facts in a story only attains 
substantial embodiment when the artist’s 
power of compelling imaginative persua- 
sion transforms them into a living truth. 

“The first test of a short story, there- 
fore, in any qualitative analysis, is to de- 
cide how vitally compelling the writer 
makes his selected facts or incidents. This 
may conveniently be called the test of 
substance. 

“But a second test is necessary if the 
story is to take rank above other stories. 
The true artist will seek to shape this 
living substance into the most beautiful 
and satisfying form by skillful selection 
and arrangement of his material, and by 
the most direct and appealing presenta- 
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Book Bulletins 


THE FIGHT FOR THE PACIFIC, by 
Mark J. Gayn. 378 pp. William Mor- 
row & Co. New York. $3. 

With America seriously troubled about 
her relations with Japan and the tinder- 
box that is the Far East, this timely volume 
by an American newspaperman who was 
born and grew up in the Orient sheds pene- 
i light on many phases of the prob 
em. 

Mark J. Gayn, now a member of the staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, beyan work- 
ing in 1928 for a little English daily in 
China. In 1934 he became special corre- 
spondent for the Washington Post, con- 
currently serving with the Japanese semi- 
official Rengo News Agency, later to form 
the nucleus of the official Domei News 
Agency. His war dispatches appeared in 
leading American dailies, his editorials in 
the China Weekly Review and the China 
Press. 

. 


THE DRAGON STIRS, by Henry 
Francis Misselwitz. 293 pp. Harbinger 
House, 41 West 45th Street, New York. 
$3. 


Modern China's stirring battle against 
the invading Japanese was foreshadowed 
by the Kuomintang Revolution—the up- 
rising of the People’s Party—more than a 
decade ago. To understand what is hap 
pening in the Orient today, the background 
of this uprising is vital. 

In this volume, termed “an _ intimate 
sketchbook,"’ Mr. Misselwitz, former chief 
of bureau for the United Press in Shanghai 
and later chief correspondent for the New 
York Times in China, endeavors to inter- 
pret the succession of events leading up 
to the civil war in China, an eyewitness 
account of some of the fighting and pen 
portraits of outstanding leaders on both 
sides of the civil conflict. 











tion of it in portrayal and characteriza- 
tion.” 

The collection for 1940 contains 31 
stories by well known authors and new- 
comers alike. Like the volumes that have 
gone before, it offers a wealth of stories 
to the general reader and is an indispen- 
sable addition to the library of a writer, 
student or teacher. 

The preparation of the annual anthol- 
ogy and yearbook will be taken over, it 
has been announced, by Martha Foley, 
former editor of Story magazine, and a 
friend of Mr. O’Brien. 


Adventures in Remodeling 


MY OWN FOUR WALLS, by Don Rose. 
277 pp. Illustrated by Leon Rose. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. New York. $2. 


So you'd like to buy that lonely old 
farmhouse, with its old orchard setting, 
and make something out of it. Or perhaps 
it’s your wife who has the idea and is 
pushing you beyond the confines of the 
city toward life in the great open spaces. 

Whether or not you’ve entertained such 
an idea, you'll enjoy Don Rose’s account 
of the quarter-century of endeavor that 
has gone into the transformation of the 
century-old house he came into posses- 
sion of in 1918 for $2,500 into an estate 
valued at $30,000 or more. 

The story of the never-ending trans- 
formation is related in the same salty, 
witty style—sprinkled with countless epi- 
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grams—that has made his “Stuff and 
Nonsense” column in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger one of the country’s most 
distinctive in that field of journalism. 

He has met and overcome almost every 
problem that could arise, it seems, leak- 
ing roofs, smoking chimneys, etc., etc., 
and you can pick up some valuable 
pointers on wall building, gardening and 
what not from the Rosean records. 

One of the sections or chapters this re 
viewer found particularly interesting was 
the account of how a library can be made 
to grow by spending a thoughtful dime 
here and there in a secondhand book 
store. Then there are the priceless chap- 
ters on the dangers and delights of attend 
ing country auctions. 

Thanks, Don Rose, for the hospitality 
you've shown in opening up your own 
four walls to the rest of us. 





Books and Authors 


Dayton Stoddart, whose newspaper 
career includes service on the staffs of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, New York 
Tribune, the New York Morning Tele 
graph, the Miami Beach Tribune and the 
New York Sun, has written “Lord Broad 
way,” the story of Sime Silverman, of 
Variety, for Wilfred Funk, Inc. 

7 

Pierre Lazareff, dynamic editor of the 
French newspaper, Paris Soir, has con 
tracted to write a book about France to 
day for Random House. 


v 


2 excellent new texts for 
your 1941-42 courses in 
Journalism. 





American 
Journalism 


By FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


An exceptionally compre 
hensive history of News 
papers in the United States 
from 1690 to 1940, written 
by the author of the Pu 
litzer - Prize-winning His 
tory of American Maga 
zines. Ready in.June. Il'us. 
$4.50 (probable). 


Newsroom 
Problems & 


Policies 
By CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL 


The first comprehensive 
text on newspaper ethics 
and policies to be pub 
lished in more than 15 
years, giving all points of 
view on the many problems 
confronting the editor of to 
day. 592 pages. $3.25. 


MACMILLAN - 60 FIFTH AVE.- NEW YORK 
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Michigan State SDX 
Chapter Sponsors 
College Press Meet 


Representatives of 16 Schools 
Participate in Convention 


By TOM GREENE 


The Michigan State chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, at East Lansing, Mich., is 
already laying plans to improve its unique 
Michigan Collegiate Press convention for 
next year. Modeled after the National 
Collegiate Press and the Michigan Press 
Association conventions, the Michigan 
yearly meet is the only one conducted on 
a state-wide basis among colleges. 

The convention first came into being 
three years ago when the student journal- 
ism club, NWS, began it as part of a 
program of activities designed to secure a 
charter from Sigma Delta Chi. Response 
from other Michigan colleges was gratify- 
ing and it was agreed that there was a 
definite need for such a convention. 

In 1939 and 1940, the first two conven- 
tions attracted more than 100 delegates 
each to take part in round tables, dis- 
cussions, and lectures relating to prob- 
lems of newspapers, magazines, and year- 
books in colleges. 

Soon after the successful completion of 
the 1940 convention, NWS was installed 
as a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. This 
year’s meeting was the first under the 
SDX aegis and proved an even greater 
success. Representing 16 Michigan col- 
leges, a record attendance of 160 took 
part in the one-day activities. 

By taking over most of the upper part 
of the M. S. C. Union Building, simul- 
taneous discussions were kept going and 
nine round tables and two special clinics, 
as well as registration, luncheon, and 
three addresses were run off between the 
hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

Most popular feature of the conven- 
tion proved to be the round tables, in 
which student leaders were instructed to 
draw as much comment from all as pos- 
sible, while special consultants from the 
professional field were on hand to inject 
advice gained from experience. 

Speakers included Orin W. Kaye, Jr., 
professional member of the M. S. C. chap- 
ter and now in London as foreign corre- 
spondent for several Michigan papers, and 
Robert Tarr, past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Also on hand were Fred 
L. Kildow, director of the Associated 
Collegiate Press, and Schuyler Marshall, 
publisher of the Clinton County Republi- 
can News, St. Johns, Mich.,-to conduct a 
clinic on newspapers. A special clinic on 
feature writing was in charge of James 
Haskins, of the Detroit Free Press. 

The chapter hopes to draw delegates 
from every college in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan to the 1942 meeting. 





SDX Short Takes 


The University of Montana chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, through its president, Duncan 


Sigma Delta Chi News Reel 





Washington State SDX Initiate Professional Members 





Additional professional members have been added to the rolls of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, by the Washington State chapter, at Pullman, Wash. From left to right, 
sitting, are: Maynard F. Hicks (Central State "26 and Michigan '36), assistant professor of 
journalism at Washington State; Elton Troth (Washington State "41), 1940-41 president of the 
Washington State chapter and delegate to the Des Moines convention; Allen Miller (Chicago 
26), founder of the Chicago Round Table, now Program and News Production Manager KWSC, 
Pullman. Standing, left to right: John Pitman (Washington State '38), editor of publications, 
Washington State College; Ted Montgomery (Oregon °32), recent owner and publisher of the 
Palouse (Wash.) Republic, now instructor in journalism and head of the print shop at Wash 
ington State College; Carl Dilts, publisher of the Garfield _(Wash.) Enterprise, and Prof. Joe 
L. Adhlock (Washington State '12), head of the Department of Journalism 
at Washington State College. 


SDX Sponsors Collegiate Press Meet at Michigan State 





Convention Chairman Robert Whitsit, right, and President Charles Foo, of the Michigan State 
College chapter of Si Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, register three of the 
160 delegates from 16 Michigan colleges making up the record-breaking attendance at the Third 
Annual Michigan Collegiate Press Convention, sponsored by the chapter at East Lansing, Mich. 








Campbell, recently telegraphed U. S. 
Treasury officials that the chapter had 
purchased the first 22 defense bonds and 
stamps sold in Montana and were “going 
to keep up the good work.” 
— a 

The Marquette chapter of Sigma Delta 

Chi was host to staffs of high school pa- 


pers April 28 and 29. The chapter is also 
operating a lecture bureau and clinic for 
high school papers. Teams of three men 
go to high schools in Marquette to dis- 
cuss the future of the student in American 
journalism and to conduct a forum on 
publishing problems. 
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SDX Honors 134 
Journalism Grads 
for Scholarship 


List Includes 79 Men and 55 Women 
in 38 Schools 


CHICAGO—Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, announces 
that 134 men and women 1941 graduates in 
journalism at 38 colleges and universities 
where it has undergraduate chapters have 
won its Scholarship Award certificates 
this year. Of this total number of recipi- 
ents, 79 are men and 55 are women. 

To win this distinction, a graduate in 
journalism must have a scholastic aver- 
age, on the basis of all college courses, 
placing him in the upper ten per cent of 
his graduating class. 

Prof. Douglass W. Miller, Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, is the mem- 
ber of the fraternity’s undergraduate 
awards committee in charge of this pro- 
gram this year. He is assisted by Prof. 
Eugene W. Sharp, of the Missouri School 
of Journalism; Prof. M. G. Osborn, head 
of the Louisiana State University School 
of Journalism, and Prof. A. Gayle 
Waldrop, of the University of Colorado 
College of Journalism. 

The Scholarship Award was established 
in 1927 to recognize superior scholarship 
in all college courses, in keeping with the 
fraternity’s policy to encourage broad 
preparation for entry into the professional 
field of journalism. 

Following is a list of the 1941 winners of 


the award: 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Paul R. Squires. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Paul F. Ger- 
hard, Myron Allan Palmer. 

— UNIVERSITY—Ruth Jones, John D. 
avis. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY—Marvin Silverstein. 

UNIVERS OF FLORIDA—William J. 
Rego, Samuel Talbert. 

UNIV ITY OF GEORGIA—William S. 
Smith, Ira E. Aaron, Mary E. McDavid, Pa- 
tricia E. Ward, Clyde Long, Jr., Warren L. 
Jones, Charlotte M. Adams. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE—Lois Stewart. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Frank W. 
Smith, Frederick A. Pope, Vivian E. Peterson, 
Mary A. Burgett, Dorothy B. Wexler, James 
W. Armsey, Helen J. Markert, Ralph P. Norton. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Virginia A. Davis, 
Forrest K. Garderwine, Vara Judd. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—A. Louis Champ- 
lin, Jr., G. Marshall Townsend. 

UNIVERSITY OF I0WA—Betty K. Daugh- 
ton, Donald Clement McClurg, Russell E. 
Kiesele, Irene L. Sutton. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Marianna Kist- 
ler, James M. Kendall, Clara K. Chubb. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—-Margaret Hyde, 
Mary E. Coulson, Ruth S. Ashcraft, Virginia 


Gray. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY—Sey 
mour H. Glazer, James Baragona, Rosemary 
Danforth. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY—Robert Ras- 
mussen, Frances Rasmussen, Alan Gerlach, 
Susan Cramer, Pauline Szaynowski. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—Charles T. 
Foo, Leonard Westrate, Margaret J. Trout. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Frederick G. 
— Samuel P. Gaglio, Esther J. Osser. 

IVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Victor E. 
Cohn, Douglas H. Lyness, Ferne M. Noreen, 
George K. Pritchard, Dik W. Twedt, Robert 
W. Wadsworth. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Donald J. 
Delaney, Ruth Sussman, Dorothy J. Carter, 
Winifred Wise, Walter J. Johnson, Mary L. 
Huff, Mary E. Huntsberry, Norman Pein Scott, 
Robert B. Parker, Benjamin Mac _ Lloyd, 
Herbert E. Magnusson, Fred J. Hill, John C. 
Fleming, Alfred L. Brandt. as 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY—William 
F. Stevens, Irene Pappas. 
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Directs Contest 





John Paul Jones, Jr. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Neal 
Burnett, John D. Fergusson, Marion L. Wilkie 
—e OF NORTH DAKOTA—John 

unn. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Neal 
Hines, Robert Buchanan, Leroy Furry, Helen 
Oppegard, Lawrence Rember. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—Marie C. Davis, 


Philip Goldberg, Jeanne Hart, Robert E 
Simons, Don E. DeLone. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY—Lois R. Cassidy, 


Charles W. Rose, Mary L. Robertson. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Edith 
Walker, Ewing Gafford, Nancy E. Royal, Betty 
B. Mead. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Edith M. Ogles 
by, Marion Narvis, Betty M. Keller, Lyle M 
Nelson. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE—J. Gor 
don Fay, Quentin R. Fehr, William E. Fowler, 
Adam A. Smyser. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE— 
Marion R. Billings. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
—Paul N. Yokota, Margaret I. Cummings, Jean 
Meredith. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY— 
Calvin N. Clyde, Elaine Hillyer. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Rose M. Doug 
lass, Robert A. Low, Patricia J. Smith. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Judith E. Wil 
liams, Elizabeth MacWilliams. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—Elaine 
man, Shirley J. Mayer. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Nihla L. Gart 
man, Alice L. Beeman, Wilbur E. Cox, Pat M. 
Holt, Jr., Dryden L. Prentice, Dorothy M. 
Scruggs. 

WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY—Rob 
ert E. Steele, III. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—Richard 
K. Meyer, Ruth Morris, Dot Samson. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Clarence A. 
Schoenfeld, Ellen L. Gibson, Tolman E. Holten, 
Frances A. Ryan, Virginia L. Crump, John E. 
Short. 


L. Gross 





University of Texas journalism stu- 
dents recently paid tribute to one of 
Texas’ most distinguished sons of the 
profession—M. E. “Mefo” Foster, founder 
of the Houston Chronicle, and editor 
emeritus of the Houston Press. 

The occasion was the second annual all- 
campus “Journalism Day,” high light of 
which was a special Foster luncheon at- 
tended by more than 100 students, faculty 
members, newspapermen, and friends. 
Leading a galaxy of speakers during the 
day was war correspondent H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, of International News Service. 

Mr. Foster, a former University of 
Texas regent, retired recently. 





Deadline Set 
for SDX Campus 
Paper Contest 


June 30 Is Closing Date 
for Entries 


Details of the 1941 Student Newspeper 
Contest sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, have 
been announced by John Paul Jones, Jr., 
of the University of Illinois School of 
Journalism, director of the contest. 

Jones warned that prompt action would 
have to be taken by papers entering the 
contest, since the deadline for submitting 
entries is June 30. 

This contest, inaugurated in 1940, is con 
ducted by the fraternity for the purpose 
of fostering a high quality of writing by 
student journalists working on student 
newspapers. 

Competition is limited to those student 
newspapers located at colleges and uni 
versities where chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi are located. The basis of the contest 
provides for fair competition on the basis 
of quality of writing and editing, regard 
less of the physical equipment of an in 
stitution. The quality of the writing is 
the only consideration. Therefore, staff 
members of a student newspaper on a 
small campus may compete fairly with 
staff members of a student newspaper on 
a large campus. 


The Rules 


The contest is to determine: 

(1) The best selection of Editorials 

(2) The best selection of Feature 
Stories 

(3) The best selection of Sports Stories 

(4) The best selection of Straight News 
Stories 

A selection shall consist of five (5) 
pieces of work, published during the aca 
demic year 1940-41, in the student news 
paper making the entries. 

A newspaper may enter one or all of the 
divisions of the contest. 

The material submitted may include 
work of one or more than one writer in 
any one division. 

Awards shall be made to the student 
newspaper, not to an individual. 

The awards shall be: (1) First place, in 
each division, an appropriately inscribed 
certificate suitable for framing; (2) Sec 
ond and Third places, certificates ap 
propriately inscribed and suitable for 
framing. 

Judging: The entries shall be judged 
by a jury composed of outstanding pro 
fessional newspapermen. 

Announcement and Presentation of 
Awards: Tht announcement and presen 
tation of awards shall take place during 
the national convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, in New Orleans, La., next November. 

DEADLINE for submitting entries 
June 30. Entries are to be judged during 
the summer. 


MAIL ENTRIES TO: 


Mr. John Paul Jones, Jr., Director 

Sigma Delta Chi Student Newspaper 
Contest 

Suite 1178 

35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Gloom for Graduates? 


Ir isn’t exactly a bright picture that the 
National Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism has painted for the 
hundreds of journalism graduates now 
leaving the campus to seek places for 
themselves. 

The Council’s survey of 901 four-year 
colleges and universities offering journal- 
ism instruction showed that the 32 Ac- 
credited Professional Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, members of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, graduated a total of 1,263 students 
with bachelor’s degrees in 1939 and 121 with master’s degrees, 
a total of 1384. 

The Council found 55 additional schools with divisions of 
journalism, usually divisions of English Departments offering 
combined English and journalism majors or strong journalism 
minors; also limited journalism programs in 383 additional 
institutions. 

The Council estimates that 2,600 graduates are turned out 
yearly who seek journalistic jobs—yet the actual record of 
placement in 1939 showed an absorption of but 1,385. In other 
words, the chances were and are two-to-one against a graduate’s 
being hired—and the 32 accredited schools came within one of 
equaling the placement figure for a year. 





Te obvious conclusions would seem to be, first, that too 
many journalism graduates are being produced, and, second, 
that far too many institutions are offering journalism courses 
—whether majors, minors or limited in scope. 

These same conclusions have been reached in regard to other 
professional and technical schools in recent years—that they 
are turning out too many dentists, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
engineers, chemists and what not; that there are too many 
schools. 

Yet who—unless America adopts the tactics of Nazi Ger- 
many—is to decide how many students are to be permitted to 
prepare for a particular field; just who those students may be 
or how they may be chosen? To whom are the doors to be 
opened; against whom are they to be closed? Who is to be 
approved, who to be denied? 

Perhaps some day there will be some sure-fire test to de- 
termine what field a man or woman is best fitted to enter— 
some “ology” perhaps not yet dreamed of that absolutely will 
prevent square-pegs training for round holes. In the mean- 
time, some mistakes are sure to be made. 

Journalism graduates might find some solace, however, in 
knowing that their training can be put to good use in many 
fields outside journalism. The ability to write a report, a survey 
or a review will stand almost anyone in good stead at some 
time. The ability to express one’s self on paper is some- 
thing indeed valuable and if a journalism graduate got nothing 
but that from his college work he would have gained a lot. 


Ir has been our feeling for some years that far too many 
schools were offering journalistic instruction—that it would be 
better to have fewer and better schools, adequately staffed, 
housed and equipped. The graduates of these schools would 
have a better chance of being hired, for they would be better 
fitted to meet the requirements made by prospective employers. 

We say this, recognizing that there are both good and sincere 
teachers in the small and non-accredited schools, departments 
and divisions of journalism. We know that many of these 
teachers are capable, that they turn out men and women who 
can and do make good in journalism. 





AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Nevertheless, as the demand for better 
educated, better trained and better pre- 
pared graduates develops, it appears to 
us that the larger schools are better 
equipped to offer the facilities needed for 
such preparation. 


Ir is also our belief, that too few students 
and, in fact, too few teachers, pay suffi- 
cient attention to fields of journalism 
other than the country weeklies, the 
small-town dailies, and the metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Not enough attention is paid, in some 
schools, at least, to the expanding house organ, employee publi- 
cation, business journal, specialized publication, and public 
information fields. 

Further, not enough journalism students make the contacts 
and lay the groundwork as undergraduates for possible future 
jobs. The intern plan has helped numerous students find 
steady employment on graduation. Careful cultivation of con- 
tacts, study and preparation as undergraduates helped others 
to line up steady jobs. 

A college education is a good preparation for a job—but 
it is not an automatic open-sesame to the cashier’s cage—in 
journalism or anything else! 


Service in Full Measure 


Frew men have served journalism as fully as did Dr. Osman 
C. Hooper, dean of Ohio newspapermen, who died in his sleep 
at his home in Columbus, May 11. He was 83 and, though he 
had been ill for several years, had continued actively engaged 
in journalism until his death. 

Since 1932, he had been professor emeritus of journalism at 
Ohio State University, where he had taught since 1918. He was 
literary editor of the Columbus Dispatch at the time of his 
passing, being the oldest employe of that paper in point of 
service. He was the only living member of the Ohio Journalism 
Hall of Fame, which he founded in 1928. Judges on nomina- 
tions in 1939 waived the stipulation that only the names of 
men dead for at least five years could be presented. 

He conducted the annual Ohio Newspaper Show for the 
Buckeye Press Association for many years, that event later 
being named the Osman C. Hooper Newspaper Show in honor 
of its founder. He was the author of several books of verse 
and several volumes of history. He became telegraph editor of 
the Dispatch in 1880, upon graduation from Denison University, 
of which he later was a trustee for 27 years. He became a re- 
porter on the Cincinnati Enquirer in 1886 and a year later 
edited and was part owner of the old Columbus Sunday Morn- 
ing News. He returned to the Dispatch in 1893, serving as an 
editorial writer until 1917 and as literary editor from that date 
on. 

A bare outline of a man’s career, such as this, can never do 
justice to the individual of whom it treats. This is particularly 
true in this instance. We'd like to be able to write the tribute 
we feel—that countless other former students feel toward this 
man who loved, practiced, taught and served his profession 
so well. 

His own career may have ended, but his influence will extend 
on down the years ahead. 

° 


“To the press alone, checkered as it is with abuses, the world 
is indebted for all the triumphs which have been gained by 
reason and humanity over error and oppression.” JAMES MapI- 
SON. 
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[Concluded from page 2} 


Tre Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University has been made 
the depository for several important col- 
lections of journalistic historical ma- 
terials, Dean Kenneth B. Olson has an- 
nounced. 

The collection consists of manuscripts, 
letters, photographs and scrapbooks of 
clippings relating to the careers of Mrs. 
Teresa Dean, one of the widely-known 
women journalists of the early 1900's, 
James William Howard, Indian war cor- 
respondent in the latter 1800’s, and sev- 
eral other Indian war correspondents. 

The loan collection about Mrs. Dean’s 
work was obtained from her son, Col. 
Warren Dean, a veteran of the World war 
and now an official in the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance corporation in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Dean began her newspaper career 
as a reporter and feature writer for the 
Chicago Tribune in 1889, writing under 
the non de plume of Theo. In 1890 she 
began writing for the Chicago Herald 
under the name Sis, and later conducted 
a column in the Herald over her own 
name, Teresa H. Dean. The next year 
the Herald sent her to South Dakota to 
report the Ghost Dance troubles among 
the Sioux Indians and she had the distinc- 
tion of being the “first woman war cor- 
respondent.” 

Thereafter, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, she was on the scene wherever 
there was fighting—in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, the Boxer Rebellion in China, 
the Philippine Insurrection, with the 
army of Cuban Pacification and the puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico in 1915-16. 

Meanwhile, she was conducting a daily 
column for the Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
a weekly symposium for the old Town 
Topics magazine in New York which she 
signed “The Widow.” These articles were 
compiled into a book. Mrs. Dean died in 
Washington in 1935. 

The loan collection of Mr. Howard’s 
work consists of scrapbooks of clippings 
of his work, which was widely known 
in Chicago journalism. He wrote as 
“Phocion” Howard and was correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Tribune during the 
Sioux Indian war of 1876-77. 

After his return from the war, Howard 
was on the staff of the Inter-Ocean and 
became the best-known political writer 
in Illinois. He also was known as the 
“father” of the first definite state program 
for the construction of permanent roads. 
This collection is being loaned to Medill 
by a son, Frank A. Howard, president of 
the Standard Oil Development Company, 
New York. 

Besides these loan collections, Medill 
also has acquired as gifts a rare and valu- 
able history of the Press Club of Chicago, 
from E. W. Pickard, formerly on the Chi- 
cago Herald staff and originator in 1914 
of the week-end news review for West- 
ern Newspaper Union; and a number of 
old photographs and manuscript material 
relating to the Indian war correspondence 
of Theodore R. Davis, of Harper’s Weekly, 
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Robert La Blonde 


La Blonde, recently elected president 
of the Detroit Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic fraternity, 
hailed originally from Antigo, Wis., and 
was graduated in 1931 from Marquette 
University where he was editor of the 
college paper, the Marquette Tribune. 

He spent the two succeeding years as 
publicity director and journalism instruc- 
tor at St. Louis University. He joined the 
staff of the St. Louis Star-Times in 1933 
and, as a sports writer, covered major 
league baseball! and college football. 

A bid from the United Press took him 
into press association work in 1935. He 
served in the St. Louis, Des Moines, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Detroit bureaus, 
leaving the UP to enter the house organ 
field in Detroit. Last June he joined 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to do Ford Motor 
Co. publicity, moving to McCann-Erick- 
son last fall when the account was trans- 
ferred. 

La Blonde succeeds George Taube- 
neck, editor and publisher of Electrical 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
News. Other new officers of the De- 
troit group are Harlan Hadley, Wall 
Street Journal, vice-president; Stoddard 
White, Detroit News, secretary, and 
Edward L. Warner, Chilton Publications, 
treasurer. 





William Curtis of the Inter-Ocean, Chi- 
cago Record, and Chicago Record-Herald; 
Charles S. Diehl! of the old Chicago Times; 
and Charles W. Allen of the New York 
Herald, and others. 


Perruaps other schools and depart- 
ments of journalism already have under- 
taken such collections themselves or to 
serve as depositories for them. If not, 
perhaps they, too, will join the move- 
ment. 

There are many items of journalistic 
Americana that should be preserved for 
the future. Much that should have been 
saved already has gone beyond recall. 
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Joun B. MItter (Wisconsin ’29), formerly 
with the Chicago bureau of Transradio 
Press Service, has joined the staff of 
Advertising Age. 


ALLEN Drury (Stanford '39), editor of the 
Tulare (Calif.) Bee since November, 1939, 
has resigned to accept a position as desk 
man on the Bakersfield, Californian. 


Wittram P. McCaniit, Jr. (Marquette 
37), formerly with the Milwaukee office 
of the Associated Press, has joined the 
Marines’ Officer Training Corps at Quin 
tico, Va. 


Three members of Sigma Delta Chi 
played important parts in the creation of 
Walt Disney’s Fantasia. THor Putnam 
(Stanford ’32) was one of Fantasia’s Art 
Directors, in charge of two of the high 
spots of the film. Moussorgsky’s eerie 
Night on Bald Mountain and Schubert's 
inspiring “Ave Maria” were the two bear 
ing the imprint of Putnam’s skill. He is 
now busily engaged in staging Donald 
Duck short subjects, featuring the bel 
ligerent little actor and his three nephews 

OLIveR M. Jounston (Stanford °35) was 
Supervising Animator of the sequence 
which interprets Beethoven's Pastorale 
Symphony. Many of the conniving 
cupids and seductive centaurettes which 
flit through the Disney translation of the 
famous music are creatures from John 
ston’s pen and brush. Since Fantasia’s 
completion, Ollie has worked on Bambi, 
Disney feature to be released in the fall 

JAMES ALGAR (Stanford 33), was direc 
tor of the screen interpretation of Dukas’ 
amusing scherzo, The Sorcerer's Ap 
prentice. He is now at work in the same 
capacity on one sequence of Bambi. 





It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for open- 


ings. 
Men who are availabl 
for those openings aren't 


psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob- 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mer 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 
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TRIBUTE TO NEWSPAPERS 


sy IF NEWSPAPER advertising solicitors ever 

needed a new gland it was furnished last week 
by the advertising agency of Maxon, Inc., report- 
ing on the success of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
which increased sales of selected products 33% 
by continuous use of small newspaper space. 


Small copy was placed three to five times weekly 
with such amazing sales results that the firm has 
announced that its fall newspaper schedule will be 
the largest in the history of the company. 


This program has been urged continuously in our 
columns for the past five years by Frank Fehlman, 
who likewise has demonstrated phenomenal success 


with many varied accounts. 


The effectiveness of newspapers is not news to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, which has been telling that S 
story over and over for years. ... 
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No better portrait of the purpose 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER than this | 


SINCE TYPE FIRST kissed paper there The clipping framed above and taken from 


has been no finer foundation for building a recent editorial explains, perhaps better 
a publishing property than this one homely than any other words, our service to these 
word “usefulness.” last—the men with advertisers and adver- 


tising agencies. 


This news paper about news papers has been EDIT yR & PUBLISHER is every bit as 


living on it for 55 years. Usefulness to men much for them as for our other subscribers. 


who publish newspapers . . . who edit, and And more specifically, as in the case of 
write, and print, and sell space . . . and to Heinz .. . it can prove mighty profitable 
men who use newspapers. reading. 


BESSY YY, ; , sa casa! fat ae 
©Sii=—t SS, The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper 
WY 


in America 
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